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I’on tl»« cxtnict.s frnni Ihi* s|>c(‘c hos of DoinnstlM'iu*s 
jjivcii ill this voliniio I aii\ to a coiisiiitM^ilih* 
inili-ljt4;<I to tho scholaily vcrsitm «»f thr Into Mr ( '. Ih 
KcniUMly. Kor the famous s]M-erl» (ui the ('rown, 1 
Iiave ma<h‘ (Krrasional use of a (niuslatifui leci-nllv 
puhlisheil hy an eiiiiiu'iit Kiio)is]i lawyer, the 
Hon. Sir Itohei't Collier. Tlie ssinie s|>ee«;h Was, sitino 
ywn-s aoo, tnuislatecl l.y Mr William JJiamlt, a w holar 
of Oriel College, Oxf<»r«l, whn.se laeiiiatui-e death cut 
short a life of gnya i»roniise. His remleriiig of the 
Gr»!ek onitor is spirited and vigorous, and I wish to 
express my ohligations to it. 


W. .1. Ih 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


iX'j'j.’DDrrTrox. 


Tuk familiar imm«« ..f I)rm..sthr n.-s an.l (’in-ro will 
always bu linked toj^M-tlu-r. Tiny an- .sincialJv n-pn*- 
soiitativi- iiarnf.s. Tin- eloqueiicL* •*£ Ihe um ienl WdiM 
seems to 1 m; summed up in them. Tlii-n; is a further 
reason why we sliould think of them tno.-ther. l!olh 
attached tliernselves to a falling cause; both had to go 
intj exile; Wh had the witisfuction of being welcomed 
bfick from exile ; Ixjth, finally, when all was lost, were 
M’illing to die rather tliaii 8ur%*ive their country’s dis- 
grace. lliere is, iiideetl, a striking resemblance betwemi 
the lives^ and fortunes of the twi) men, and none of 
Plutirch’s parallels i.s nion; ai)proi)riate than that in 
whicli lie has compared them. 

Ihc Ijest and noblest eloquence must be tlie product 
of earnest ixditical conviction. Cicero clung U, the 
tniditions of tlio old republic, and reganled the concen- 
tration of power in one man a.s equivalent to his 
country’s degradation and faU. The Greek .statesman 

A.C.8.H. VOI. iv. 
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could not imagine a worse calamity than that Greece 
should cease to exist as an ag{ji-e';ate «»f ftt“e, self-govern- 
ing cominunities, and become a dependency on a foreign 
kingiloin or eiiij)ire. "NVe cannot but sympathise with 
such a sentiment. It was a noble one, though at tl»e 
time it may have been becoming more and more in- 
capable of realisation, as indeeil was tlie sincere belief 
of some ])erfectly honcvst im-n who were politically 
opposed to Demosthenes. 'I'he highest aspects of Greek 
lifi*, ami its best influences on the civilisiition of 
the W(»ilil, were* intimately connected with Greece as 
existing ac-conling to his conct^ption <*f what she ought 
to be. Ilis chuiuence is at its liighest when ho dwells 
on her fixed re.solution in j)a.st days to re.sist to the 
death anything like foreign dictation or interference, 
(irecco, in his view, was nothing if she once brought 
herself to endure* it. 

On the whole, ])erhaps the Greek was ndher a 
greater figure than the Roman ni-jdor. Ho was at least 
more single-minded ami coumgeo\is. His political 
career was more dignified and consistent, ami there were 
fewer weak moments in his life. Cicero, it is true, 
was a singularly amiable ami a most accomplished 
man ; but he was unquestionably vain and self-com- 
placent. Demosthenes gives us the ide^j that Athens 
and Greece were* always foremost in his tlioughts. As 
an orator and statesman ho may claim to rank above 
Cicero. As an orator, he was the master of a more 
fervid and impressive eloquence ; as a statesman, ho 
had more simplicity of jmrpose and greater moral 
courage. 
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Tl»c p<‘rio(l of Domostljcuc's is tlu- foiirtli century JJ.c, 
A brief sketch of it seems nlinost due to our n'a<lers. 
The speeches of Demosthenes cannot be undemtood 
without some acquaintance with Greek ijolitics. Jfacc- 
don, too, anti its rise to iinjiortance mider kinp Philip, 
deseiwes at least a short notice. The lustory of the 
time is somewhat intricate, and could not I>e thoroughly 
elucidated in a ver>' moderate com])ass. An endeavour 
has Iwen made in the two fuUowing chapU*rs to pw 
sent the reader with a view of its general character. 



CHAPTER I. 


GREECE IN TOE FOURTH CENTURY R.O. 

Athens in tlio fifth contury b.c. was at the lioad of 
tlu* (Jrook World. Her empire, like our own, was a 
“ Kt>vernmeiit of depemlencies.” In its nature it was 
soinewliat precarious. Altliongli it Avas not specially 
opjnes.sivi*, it was in many ipjartere an object of e.x- 
trenie jeahmsy. Wlien Athens Jittempted the comjticst 
of .Sicily, it aa'rs felt that this was hut a sU'p towanls 
ulterior and more danj^erous desijins. It was a most 
ha/ar<Ious attempt, under existing circumstances. On 
the si-a, iiuleed, Athens Avas all-poAA*erful ; but she ha«l 
fonniilablo enemies on laml very near her — Thebes to 
the north, Sparta to the south. After her j^eat reverse 
in Sicily, she Avas hardly a match for Sjjarta at the 
head of the Peloponnese. She still struggled on, and 
even Avon some victories, till the long contest, knoA\m as 
the Peloponnesian AVar, came to an end in 405 ac. 
AA'ith the decisiA'o battle of A^gos-potitnii. Tliere, in 
the Avatoi's of the Hellespont, almost lier entire fleet 
AA'as captured by the Spartan admiral, Lysander. 

Sparta noAv succeeded to the headship of Greece. 
She retained it doAAUi to the year 371 d.c. During this 
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period slio contrived to make hcrpclf tliorf)uglily liated. 
Her system Wiis to rule by means of oligarchical factions 
ill the dillei-ent states. These factions she supjiorted 
by military garrisons. 1 here was a gaixison for a 
time in the Cadmca, or tin? citadel of Thebes. It was 
forced into the city, ami sub.«e.inently niaintainc.l there 


with a tiagnmt disregard of j»i.<5tice and ecjnity. 'J'he 
.S{>.irtaii king ^\gesilaus coolly assoiled that if it was for 
•Sparta's interest it was right. Altogether, the Spartan 
rule was much more galling than the Athenian had 
been. Sparti, imleed, always seems to have been a 
more sellish sLib' than Athens. It is true that Athens 
in hr r greatness had been spoken of jus “ ji il<‘spot city;” 
but there wjus at the same time u feeling that she 
worthily rejirescntid Greece. 'J'his cj.uld har«lly Iw 
saitl (»f Spartju She was now cultivating friendly il- 
lations with IVrsia, and lia<l procured the conclusion of 
a peac<. with that |>ower, the tenns of wliich were by 
no means honourable to Greece. Thi.s wa.s the jKuico 
of ^Vntuleiilas in 3b/ u.c. — one of the landmarks, so to 
say, in (»reck history. It hud ever liecui a Greek tra- 


dition that the freedom and independence of the Greeks 
ill Asia ought to lie upheld. I3y the* peace of Anbil- 
cidas they were jmt under the dominion of Poreia. 


Athens would lumlly luive yiehled such a point, and 
in the days of her maritime supremacy she could and 
would have made it impossible. Sparta was respon- 
sible for this disgraceful concession. She made matters 
worse by seeking to convert her headship of Greece 
into a do^vnright despotism. In doing this she ■wrought 
infinite mischief, and may be almost said to have pro- 
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paic.l the way for tlie siihsequeiit ealauiitios of (Jrcocc 
aiul its subjection to Macedon. She endeavoured per- 
sistently to break up tlie Greek work! into a number 
"f petty dependencies, which slie might hold under 
lier absolute control. Her systematic policy was to 
reduce Greece to a collection of separate towns and 
c'ven villages, each of which should be completely in 
her own iwwer. The idea which lay at the root of 
(Jreek stivnglh and greatne.sa was, that Greece should 
In- made up of feilerations, with the leatling cities at 
the h<*ad of them. In the face of a common foe these 
fc<lerati.>ns, it w<us hoped and believed, wouh! be at- 
tracted to each other, and wouhl feel that they hail a 
common cause. This was Paiihellenism. Sparta, by 
her methods of rule, weakened this idea, and thereby 
undermined the foundations of the Givek world, 'riie 
feebleness and disunion of Greece in the fourth century 
n.o., which were so favounihle to Afacedon, wen>, in 
jiart at le;ust, due to Sparta’s inlluenco. In one in- 


stance she inllieted tlie most direct and jiositive mischief 
upon Greece. At the head of the Gulf of Torone, in 
the peninsula of C.haleidice, was the prosperous city of 
Olynthus, round which had grown up a confederoey 
of Greek towns that might have been an eirectual 
harrier against Macodon, or any other northern power. 
'I'his confederacy Sparta, true to her policy, broke up 
in 379 B.C., and thus gave a heavy blow to Greek in- 
terests on the coasts of Maccdon and Thrace. But for 


this, the yEgean and the Propontis might never have 
kno^vn the presence of Macedonian cruisers, and Philip’s 
kingdom might have remained a poor and barbarous 
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t<‘rrit4jry. Olyiithus, iiulwtl, to a ct-ilain oxU-nl re- 
covered lierself, and Ix'Ciiine a flouiisliuj;^ and 

uule|X'ndent city ; Init the umchief which had been 
alrendy done was [»ast reiiiedy. 

With the j(reat Ijattleof Lemtra in 371 n.c. Sparta’s 
ascendancy ceased. Thel)es was now rais»-d by the 
illuBtrions Kpameinoinhis into the first place in (»roece. 
North of the Peloponnese she could »hi as she pleased. 
She had Thessjdy quite under her control, and Macedon 
was little better than a dejxiHlciu.y. Her ne.xt stej), 
aft<ir I.«-u<-tni, waste stn’iijithen herself in the iVlojjon- 
nese, and to conipleU- the humiliation of Sjiaila. This 
wa.s <lone by the foundiii;^ of the two cities Me‘'.ilopolis 
and Messene, under the direction of Kpaineiiiondius. 
Spaila, ius we have seen, aimed at lircakin^ uji ami dis- 
w»lvin;< feileratioiis ; 'flndx'.s, on the contniry, formed 
the .■\rc.;idian townships, forty in number, into a con- 
fed(*racy, of which Me^alop'dis, the Great City, wa.s 
made the centre. Messeiie was then founde<l on Miiunt 
Ithoine, and became the nillying-placo of a population 
which hail hmg been unwillingly subject to Sparta. 
What had liitherto Ixicn SparUin terribiry wtt.s actually 
annexeil to it. S|)arta’s liiniU were thus greatly nar- 
rowed. On the north and on the west she was con- 
fronbxl by independent i;omnmnities, and her jiosition 
in the Peloponneso w’as wellnigh destro^'cd. Though 
Thebes soon fell back from the pre-eminence to wdiich 
the genius of Epameinondos had lifted her, Sparta was 
never able to regain her ancient prculhje. 

Athens, from some cause or other, had much more 
elasticity and power of recovery than Sparta. There 
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was a life ami s|)ii;,'htlitiess alir»ut her citi/iMis wiiii h 
inadr liicin nuickly calamities and risj- to new 

h'>|ies and aspirahoiis. So it was with them after 
Lriu tri. Athens at once was liivd with tlie amhi‘ion 
• •f winnni;^ hark her old etnpu.- ; ami she acluallv snc- 
"■■■d..l in a-aiti lu-coniin- the head of a powerful con- 
h'deraev. I he .lis-iist whi.-h Sparta had pi-ovoked 
tln.-n-lmnL the (deck worM was iio d.iuht a oival help 
lo Athens. (>in-e more her lleet sailed supri*nm over 
tile .I'.u'ean. .\s a inalt< r <if <-oni'se, tlu- chief islands 
■i"'"'-'! ii- r alliance. .\ synod of d<-pulies from her allies 
and dependents obeyed her snmmoji.s, ujid <'oidrilm- 
lions were Voted for the common cause. She ha<l ahlo 
men- such as 'rirnotheiis. Iphicmte.^, and Chal.rias- 
to command her fonas. At the time of I’liilijAs acces- 
sion to the throne of iMacedon in ;ir>y n,o., Atliens was 
the tii-st state intJieece. She Was not sjteeiallv Well 
(itfeil for war t>n laii.l, and was in this respect inferior 
to 'I'hehes, which could send out an army in the hiohest 
etiicieiuy. Ihit hy sea she was, heyoml comparison, 
t he lii-st power. Khodes, (’hi,>s, ( 'os, ami the imporUint 
cities of iVriidhus and IJyzantinm, were her aUies. 
Samos, oil the coa.st r.f Ly.lia, and Thaso.s. Lemnos, 
Imhros in the north of the .cEoean, had heeii recently 
cimf[uered hy Ijer; ehe was in possession of the Thra- 


cian t’Inusoneso, of Pydna and Methone on the coast 
of .Maeedon, and of Potidma and other towns in the 
ptminsula of t'haleidice. The waters of the ^Egean 
were thus an Athenian lake. But she could not liold 
together this Of)ufetleriiti»>n. She luul no junper contnd 
over her geiiemls. They were not in fact the servants 
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.•f the state, but men of the “ ConchittieH” type. Asa 
rule, they conmiaiKled mercenarie-s for wliom theyci.uld 
not provide i«iy without systematically ijlundering the 
allies. These ^enenils n-ally maintained their troops 
by means of “forced benevolences.” It could hanily 
lie e.x|)ecte«l that all tlii.s wi»idd be patiently eiiilnivcl. 
In 3.08 me. the Social Wnv, as it was liTim-d, broke 
out — IDioiles and liy/antium. it wonM seem, leadin'; 
the ivvolt. It lasted two yean^. 'I'he etforls of Alheus 
appear hi have l>cen rather lilful an>I wantin'; in vi«;onr. 
U hen a rumour came that JVrsia wa.s about to support 
the revolted allie.s with a lleet of .‘{OO ships, Athens 
Kave ui> the strn^^de and acknowle<lp-d their indepen- 
dence. 'J he confedei-ilioii, of whicli fora brief space 
sh<^ iiad be(*n tlie bead, was thus at an end. 

'Ihis was a great blow to Atliens. She was still 
iHiweiful by Hca, but she w.ls very much impoveri.^bed, 
a large part of her revenue having heen lost to her 
througli the secession of sevenil of her riehc.st allies. 
Was it not now best for her to rest from her ambition, 
and to Ibiiik no iiioi-c of “a spiriteil foreign jMilicy”t 80 
argue'l one of her citizens, the famons orator Isocrates. 
Hu complains that his countrymen “were so infatuated 
that while tliey themselves wanted the mean.s of 8 ul> 
sistence they were undertaking to maintain mercenaries, 
and were maltreating tlieir allies and levying tribute 
from tlicm, in order that they miglit provide pay for 
tlio common enemies of inaukind.” By these he means 
the gcneruls, of whom also Demosthenes, his jxilitical 
opponent, says, in one of his 6 |>ccches, that “ they go 
ranging about uml behaving ovcrywliere a.s tlie common 
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I'liemies of all wln» ^vish to live in freedom according to 
their own laws.” Athens, he contends, might recover 
from the losses and disasters of the Social War, if 
she would only eschew for the future a meddling and 
aggiessive policy, be preparcnl for self-defence, anil de- 
vote hei'self to commerce and to the arts of jieace. In 
this way she woidd, with the great natural advantages 
she jHissessed, very soon again become rich and pros- 
perous. This was the advice of Isocnites. It might well 
seem sensible ami timely. And, as a matter of fact, it 
suited the temper of many of the citizens. There w;is 
a disposition to shrink from i)ersonal efTorts, and, if 
war became a necessity, to leave it more and more to 
mercenaries. In such a mood there wen* dangers, as 
the event proved, to the cause both of Athens and of 
Greece. 

A peace party was tlie natural n*sult. It was in 
power at Athens for some years after the conclusion of 
the Social war, the critical period iluring which Philip 
of Macedon was step by step advancing to the position 
ho idtiniately attained. It had the advocacy of tlio 
speeches and pamphlets of Isocnites, who had the com- 
mand, not undeservedly, of the public ear. It was 
thus supported by the ablest journalism of the day. 
Again, it had an eminently respectable man as one 
of its leaders. This was Phocion, whose integrity was 
proverbial. Forty-five times was he chosen general, 
and he gained several victories for Athens. Ho was 
alone suiiicient to give strength to a political party. 
Another of its leaders was Eubulus, a man of very 
inferior type. His great aim was to put the people in 
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a "(xmI livuiiour. Then- wa.s a ari-aii‘'».-iiu iit at 

Athens liy which the State vlefniyed the cost of the 
|»uhlic amusements ami »lnimatie exhibitions for llie 
Ixuielit of the pocir citu'ens. A re^mlar fund M'as pro- 
vided for this purpose, and after a time tin* suri*lus of 
the annual public revenue was aihled to it. It had 
formerly Ix-eii the law that this surplus slumld always 
diu-ing war lx-! paid into the military chest for the 
defence of the State. Eubulus actually indueeil the 
j)et*ple to pass a law making it a capital oHence to jjro- 
IK)se that this fund should In? so applied on any futur«* 
occa.sion. Consc<iuently, the (Uily metliod <*f meeting 
the co.sts of war was the exaction r>f a piojierty la.x 
from the rich. War under these circumstaiice.s coul<l 
not but involve very seri*»us and sorely-f«‘lt siiciifices. 
We may f»)rm some i<Ioa of the pressun^ of the bunleii 
by Kiippi»sing the case of an in(M)iii(; ta.x f>f -l.s. or /3s. in 
the pouml aincjiig oui-selves. N«» miiiistry, it is <-lear, 
couM Venture bKleclare war except under the most pal- 
JKible lurwr.ssity, if such a hix were inevitiible. Eubulus 
acconlingly conciliaU'd the rich l>y doing his utmost to 
save them fn>m the dnuided bunlen. lie was, jus wo 
should say, prime minister of Athens for sixteen ye^irs. 
His position must Inive been a very strong one, accept- 
able, jis we Inive just so<?n, to rich ami poor alike. 
There can hardly lx: a doubt that his policy impuinHl 
the Atlieiiiun character, and made the work of Hemos- 
thenes peculiarly diflicult. 

Athens thus cntcre<l on a great contest under un- 
favourable conditions. She was still, from her exten- 
sive trade, the richest city in Greece, uml she hatl the 
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moans of sendiiif,' out formidable fleets. But her citi- 
zens liked case and comfort, and preferred their cheer- 
ful city life to foreign service. Her dominions, too, were 
mthcr vulnerable, not being guarded by any regular 
troops. If they were attacked, they had to be defend- 
ed by merconari<*s, commanded by the sort of general 
who has boon described. Then, too, her commerce, 
with which her prosperity was closely bouml up, might 
be harassed by an enterprising enemy, and her supplies 
of (airn from the Black Sea endangered. Thus, in light- 
ing jSIacotlon she was perhaps at some disailvantage, 
though wo may bo inclined to think that a litth^ more 
energy ami vigour would have carried her successfully 
through the struggle. The truth is, she was not for a 
long time alive to the real danger, and was consc* 
(piently i-emiss in seizing opportunities. There wjis a 
party which urged alliance with 'riiebes. But Thebes 
was moiv. haU'hil to an avorjrgo Athenian than 8]>arla 
had over been. .Such a party scomed untrue to the 
i>ld traditions of Athens. Hence it wjis always com- 
paratively work. Had the danger from jVIacedon been 
distinctly foreseen, the alliance would perhaps have 
heon cirected. Athens and Thebes united might, it 
can hardly he doubted, have conlinctl Philip to his 
own hereditary kingdom and have saved Greece. 



CHAPTER II. 


MACKDON AND PHILIP. 

The name of MiiccmIoii, tliougli it is lio.anl of from 
tiino to tinu* in finick history, can )mnlly be said to liavc 
iK'Come nally famous tiil th«* fourth century n.c. and 
the rei},m of Philip. It cmild never have occurred to the 
mind of a Greek that this outlying northern kingdom 
might po.ssilily one day b»! formidable to Greece ami its 
fr<*ed()m. There were no signs pointing in this direction ; 
and it may be fairly assumed that no ])olitical sagacity 
could have foreseen such a result. Tlio Macedonians 
were always looked \ij>on by the Greeks as barbarians, 
although their royal family — Tenienids, us they were 
chilled, from tlreir legendarj’ ancestor, Tememts— came 
from Argos, and the people themselves perhaps had 
some distant allinity to the Hellenic race. For a long 
peruKl tlrey were nothing better than a collection of 
rude tribes, with scarcely any cohesion or organisation, 
and lK‘foro the disciplined army of a Greek state they 
would have been utterly powerless. They were sur- 
rounded, too, by fierce and unquiet neighbours — HIjT- 
iaus to the west, Pseoniaiis to the north, Tliracians to • 
the east, — all savage, warlike jxjoples, whom they could 
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only just hold ill check. The country, indeed, with its 
rivei-s ami rich valleys and strips of seahoartl, had nat- 
ural advantages which a vigor<uis prince with oi-ganis- 
ing capacity might develop; and this was partially done 
hy Arcljelaus, who reigned from 413 ac. to 399. lie 
was a man of great energy, ami he may he .said to liave 
put Maceilon in the way to become a flourishing and 
powerfxil kingdom. According to Thucydides,* he had 
roaxls constrxictxHl, fortresses erected, and eshiblished a 
standing army on a greater scale than any of his pre- 
decessoi-s had kept up. Probably the last years of the 
Pelojionncsian war, which were so disastrous to Athens, 
wen* favoumble to Mace<lon, and enabh'd it to aexjuire 
an influence on the northern coasts of the .^'ligcan, 
winch previously Athens ha«l possessed. Still, no 
doubt Archelaus ileserves the credit of haWng steadily 
aii])lied himself to the work of strengthening and con- 
solidating his kingilom. At the same time, ho did his 
best to civilise his people, and to bring them into con- 
nection with the Clreek world. lie cultivated the 
friendship of Athens, and sought to introduce its 
liteniture and art. He established a grand periodical 
festival on the Greek tyjxe, with all the humanising 
adjuncts of music and poetry. The great poet Euri- 
]»ides visited his coiul; at his special invitation, and 
was treated with such favour and respect that ho re- 
mained there till his death. The philosopher Socrates 
was invited, but it appears that he declined the honour. 
The famous pamter, Zeuxis of Heracleia, was one of the 
king's guests, and lie was employed to adorn with pic- 

* Thucydides, ii. 100. 
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ttm>a tho royal palace- at PoUa, the new capital of 
^lacedonia. In fact, Arclielaus wa-s an cnlightcin*cl 
despot ; and thoeigh he could not eradicate barbarism 
uml make Macedonians into Gix-eks, he at least gave 
tlie higher class a varnish of Greek civilisjition and 
cidture. 

It Wiu? not untisual for the kings of Macedon to ])erisli 
by tl)e hands of conspir.»t<irs ami assassins, ami this was 
the fato of Archelaus. The «ly misty "'as now changed; 
and afU-r a few years of ilistnrbance, Amyntas, the 
father of l^liilip, l>ecaine king in 394 n.c. Ilis reign 
was luit a prosju-ivais one. Maee«lonia went back, and 
its very exist<*nce ns an independent kingdom was in 
jeopardy. Acconling to «ine account, Amyntas was 
obliged to sun-emler Philiji ;ls a hostagi; to tin; Illyr- 
ians, wlio wen? tlieii particularly troublesitine. Ho 
left his kingd«im at his death, in 370 n.c., in an almost 
despenite pliglit. Tho succession to the throne wjus 
disputc^d, ami the enemies *»n the bonier were* as for- 
midable as ever. Macedon, indee<l, seemeil on the eve 
of being wholly extinguished. The «-ldest son and 
successor of AmynUis, Alexander, was munh-reil ; and 
shortly aftijixvards the Theban 1’elopida.s was invited 
into the country by the friemis of the myal family, 
with the view probably of securing the tlirone for tho 
two younger brothers, Penliccas and Phili]>. Pelopi- 
»las, it seems, forced on Macedonia the adoption of this 
arrangement, and took Philip with him to Thelnw, 
a hostage for its l)eing faithfully carriexl out. Philip 
jmssed thnte y(!ar8 at Thebes, while bis brother Peitlic- 
<■418 was king. He then, in 368 n.c., was intrusted 
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with till' "in'cMiimont of a portion of ^fnccdoiua under 
Pcntliocas, and ein{)loyt*d liis time in cqnipj>iiig and 
organising some troops. His lirother’s reign liad a dis- 
astrous termination. He was <lefeated \vith hcav’j' loss 
by the Illyrians, ami died soon aftorwaixls. And so 
PliiJip, now twenty-three years of age, became king of 
M;\ce<lon in 359 n.c., there being only an infant son 
of Penliccas wliose claim to the throne it was not dif- 
iicult, under the circumstances, to set aside with the 
national approval. 

prince could have begun his nugn ^vith gloomier 
prospe(-ts than the ftituro coiupieror of Greece. Ho 
was encompassed by onomics. Tlicre wore other claim- 
ants of the throne — ono of these being Ai^a^us who 
was aui>ported by Athens. He thus had to fe.ar attack 
from barbarian neighbours by land, and from Atlicnian 
Heats by soii. The hostile attitude of the Athenians 
was determined by their very ])rudent desire to recover 
tlio imporhint position of Amphipolis at the mouth of 
the Strymon. To Atlions the possession of this place 
was of the utmost value, as it was the key to a region 
rich in gold and silver mines, as well as in forcst-timl>or. 
To this the people had an eye, in supporting the pre- 
tensions of Argious to the throne of Macedon against 
Philip. The king, however, mot them promptly, and 
won a victory over a little force which they had sent 
to Mothone on the Macedonian coast of the Gulf of 
Thermae. He took some Athenian citizens prisoners ; 
but as ho was anxious to conciliate Athens, ho treated 
them with marked respect, and allowed them at once 
to return. Tie then made peace witli Athens, and 
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waived all claim to vVin]»!ii|Milis, in wliicli liis |in-- 
<leccssor had placed a Min-cdoniun •'arrisoii. 'Mi.- rity 
wxs now left to it.sclf ; and (hi‘ -\thcniaiis, ha*l tln-v 
been wise, Would have spared no etlort to secure it. 
As it Was, th<*y let slip a p'ldeti oppoitnnitv of je;.jain- 
in^' a jHisition which mij'ht have l>e«-n in their hands a 
barrier ajiainst the j'lowin^' ])ow»-r of Macedon, ami 
wouM liavo Certainly enabhal them to maintain their 
maritime supn*niacy on the .llj'ean. 

I’hilip meanwhile, havin;^ freed himself for tin* 
I»reH<*nt from tin: f<*ar of Atln-ns, was at liliertv to fence 
oil his kinoi),,||| fi-,,1,1 the attai-ks of its land enemies. 
He ha«l alre.ady oi-oanise<l soniethino of a inilitary force, 
and with this he piejiarial to strike a decisive li|«iw at 


the Illyrian, Ha-onian, and d'limcian tiihes, wliii li were 
lierpetually jro.ssitij' the Macedonian frontier in plnn 
derino expeditions. It scestis Ih.at these tlibe.s, which 
Wi-rc* sciilter»'d ovei- what an- now the piovim'es of 
I’osnia, Servia, ;ind Albania, wcjt at this time beinj' 
pusher! Kf>iitliwards by a •'real mr»vejncnt of tin* (Jauks. 
Jhc* Illyrian.H w»*ix* Mar'r'dcui'.s mr*st datieeroii.s neioh 
Iwmrs, ami they ha<l inllicterl nmny a rlisjistrous defeat 
mi Philip's pr«*rlc<!e.s.sors. Now they were at tin* In-ielil 
of their is>w»*r, ainl wen* unit«*d for purpo.ses of war 
under a chii-f named Jiarrlylis, an abh* leacler and a 
Ijnive warrior. Philip, after thernru^ddy vamptishiii}' 
Uie Piumiiaiis, which In* se<*ms to have done ejrsily, 
turned his arms aoainst tin* inort? formidabh* Illyrians, 
uml attacked them in west<*rn iSIaccdoiiia, which tln'y 
had invadexl. He won a )iard-fr>n^ht hattle, chiefly 
tlirmioh the ellicieiicy of his cavalry. 'I’ln* Illyrian 
A.O.H,B. Vol. iv. It 
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army was utt<-i'ly cliscomlited, ami their cliief was glad 
to make peace, and cede whatever portions of Mace- 
donia lie liad con<iuored and occnpiwl. The result of 
this vii'tory wjts, that the Macedonian fn»nticr was 
pushed to the lake Lyehnitis (now Okrulha), and was 
made far more secure tlian it hail hitherto boon, by the 
occupation of mountain - passes tlirough which the 
Illyrian invaders used to pour into Macedonia. 

The famous jihalanx, which we connect specially 
with the names t)f Macedon ami I’liilip and Alexander, 
i.s said to have taken part in thi.s battle. Philip has 
been credited witli tlii.s iniliUiry invention ; but, in 
truth, he can be said only to have introduced it. lie 
may have considerably motlilied it, but it had always 
been an importiint (•Uunent in a (JiX'ek army. It was 
the great Kpaimunondas of Tliebes who seeni.s to have 
first oi-ganised it in its most powerful and ellectivo 
form. He, in fact, it was who hixuight the science of 
war to the higlie.st ])erfectioii hitherto known in Greece. 
Philip, iluring his n'siilenco as a young man in Thebes, 
may well have had opportunities of personal intercourse 
with tliis illustrious general, and have derived from him 
many profitable liinU and suggestions. At all events, he 
had ilaily under his eyes the magnificent soldiei-s who had 
fought and comjuered at Louctm. His first military 
ideas wen* thus ilrawn from the best of all schools, and 
wo may well suppose that a deep inijiression was at the 
same time made on his young imagination. Ho would 
soon SCO that the barbarous enemies of Macinlon would 
never he able to stand against really well-trained troops. 
Ho had also at Thebes the literary and pliilosophical 
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teaching whiuli often lays the foundation of able states- 
inansliij). Possibly ho may have made the acquaintance 
of Pluto, ami there is certainly ground for helieviu" 
that the philosopher conceived a high opinion of his 
ability. Nor is it unlikely that he may also at this 
time have had his ailiniration directed by some circum- 
stance to Aristotle, whom he afterwaitls made the 
tuU,r of the young Alexander. It is certain that he 
became imbued with some amount of Greek culluii-, 
and that he acquired the power of speaking and writing 
the language almost as well as a j^rofessed orator or 
rhetorician. He liked to look on himself, and to he 
regarded by utli.-m, as thoroughly a Greek; and this it 
w;is, nr» <louht, which inclined him to Ik; always con- 
sidentt/* towanls Athens, ;ls the f«>remost .state of (»reoco. 
Perhajis he wils not too young, I>efore he left Thebes, 
to imhiho some iK>litical notions. In such a city h»! 
would at least have a go<nl opjiortimity <»f gettuig an 
insight into the character of Greek |K.litics, ami he 
might liave c;arly lc<tmt some of thosi* we^ik points in 
Greewj which his adroitness 8uhse<iuently eiiablctl him 
to turn to sucrli ]>rofitnh]c« ucc^jiint* 

I’hilip, afU-r his victorie.s over the Illyrians ami 
Paionians, which for a time at least made iMacedonia 
secure on the land side, still rt-igned over a jKfor and 
hidf-harbarf>us kingflom. He hail much U) do before 


he could liopo to l>econic a considerahle poM'er in the 
GrtM?k world. As yet, he did not jk)8scs.s a single town 
on the coast. Ho had, as wo have seen, given up 
Ainjihipolis to ]>lea.sc tho Atlteiiiaiis. He must liave 
been surprise.! to find that tliey diil not make luLst<* to 
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i(M’ovor that important place. Bnt they coniniitteil the 
hlniuter, and allowed the people of Amphipolis to ivinain 
their own masters. Soon afterwards, in 358 b.c., Philip 
thonglit he- might as well possess himself of it; and 
when the iidiabitants refused to surrender, ho laid siege 
to the city. Envoys were sent to Athens, asking for 
help; but it is possible that at this crisis the war with 
the allies had just begun, and that the Athenians may 
liave thus found themselves fully occupied. Philip, 
too, promised them in a very civil letter that he woukl 
p\it them in po.ssession of it as soon as he had taken it. 
TIjo Athenians did nothing, though it could not have 
been very diOicult for them to have saved the place 
and secuivd it for themselves. This was indeed short- 
sighted, as they now again had an opportunity of 
securing a commanding ]>osition, and of nip]>ing Philip’s 
j)ower in the bud. It was one of those errors which 
can never be retrieved. Athens lost proaiigo, as well 
as a most useful dependency. MHien Philip took the 
city, Ol 3 ’nthus, >vhicl» was not far distant, and was at 
tile head of a gi-oup of Greek to^^^^ships in the penin- 
sula of Chalcidice, was seriouslj’ alarnuMl, and proposed 
an alliance to Athens. The offer was rejected, as the 
Athenians, it seems, still wished to look on Philip as 
their friend, and were persuaded to trust his promises. 
The cunning prince contrived not only to buj' off the 
hostility of OIj'nthus, but actuallj'^ to win its friend- 
ship and to become its ally hy the cession of a 
disputed strip of territory near Thessalonica. Tlio 
ne.xt thing he did was to venture on an openly hostile 
act against Athens bj' conquering and ^^Testing from 
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her a most important possession, the city of Poti«.l;cn, 
on tile gulf of Thermic. This, too, he giive up to the 
Olynthians. Pydiia, also, on the shore of the SiUiie 
gulf, ojiposite to Potida*a, likewise an Athenian pos- 
ee.ssion, fell into hLs hands through inti-rnal treacliery; 
and Athens, it appears, made no effort to save the 
place. Thus, in a single year, 358 n.c., Pliilip gained 
tlirec most valuable positions on the coiist, and a severe 
shock was given to Athenian influence in the nortli of 
the /T^ean. He ha«l hitherbj been jioor; now he had 
tlie means of raising an lunple revenue. IMaster of 
Amj)}iijH)lis, he lia<l frt;e access to the gold region in 
tlie neighbourhood east of the Strymon. Ilenj he 
founded the city which we know by the familhir name 
of Philippi. He had now a well-oiganised army, ami 
ho was able to maintain it. In little more than two 
yiiars he hud immensely incrca.«»eil the strength ami 
resource-^ of his kingiloin. IJut it wjus not till .six 
years aft<*nvar»ls that ^lacedon was felt to be a distinct 
menace to the Greek world. 



CHAPTER HI. 


EARLY LIFE OF DEMOSTUENES. 

We cannot be quite certain about the year in which 
Doninstlicncs was born. The accounts are contlicting, 
and we arc tlirown back on soinewliat doubtful infer- 
ences. The year, it seems, must liavo been either 385- 
38d n.c. or 382-381 n.c. His early life thus coincided 
with an eventful j)orioil, and witnessed more than tuie 
remarkable political chaii'^e in the Cn-ek world. In the 
years immediately after his birth the supremacy of 
Sparta was umpiestioned. (Ireece lay at her feet. 
Her power had made itself felt far beyond the IVlo- 
ponnesc, even on the northern shores of the H*^ean. 
She had overtlirown the city which might have become 
an eflectual bulwark against the terrible king of Mace- 
don. Olynthus became lu-r vassal in the year 379 n.c. 
All was changed eight years afterwards. The decisive 
battle of Leuctra, in 371 b.c., struck down Sparbi and 
gave the ascendancy to Thebes. For a few years Greece 
resounded with the fame of her two illustrious citzens, 
Epameinondas and Pelopidas. But when she lost 
Epameinondas, nine years after Leuctra, in the brilliant 
victory of Mautincia, she lost with him the supreme 
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wmlrul t>f Cfteek rftaiiiin^ iiuTily tin- forciim^^t 

rank aiiKiiif' tlic iiortlKTU .stato.s. MeanwhiJc sin- lia«l 
^iven, ;e> wc? have Heeij, slu-ItiT ami education to the 
future <lestroyer of (rreek fn-edoni. 

Amid these cljaii^es ami u-volut ions, 1 )»-mosth<‘n('S 
grew uj> to inanhoful. His own state, Atln-iis. liad 
achieved imthiiig specially worthy of ivironl iluring 
tliis jM.Tiftd. Still, she was altogether the most famous 
city of (Jreece, and wjls coiiiJiuTeially prospeituis. The 
father of Demosthenes, who hore lln; s;ime name, was 
a rich and eminently respectahle cituen. He was a 
morcliant ami a manufaetun*r, and hel<ing<‘<] to the 
Wealthy midtile cLuss. His property Wiis distrihuU-tl in 
varit)us investments. He had two manufactorii's, ami 
each, it si.-eni.s, had a g<M»d husim-ss. One was a .swonl 
and kiiift! manufactory, and <'mj>Ioyi'd thirty-two .•slaves. 
Tlie otljttr was a cabinet manufactory, and in this 
twenty slaves wen* ciiiployetl. He had also money 
out at uiterest, a deposit account at one of the j>rincipal 
bank.s, ami sums lent, acconling to a very pjwalent 
Athenian j)ntctic«.*, on .shiiscurgoe.s. He had, t<io, a 
house of Horne value, and good funiitun* and plate ; 
and his wife wii« an heires.s, ami had her jewels on a 
lolenibly handsome scuile. Hut tlu* la«ly, whose naino 
was Cleobule, wa.s not of pure Athenian blood, and 
her birth and untccc<!ents were not <pnte what could l>e 
desmxl. Her father, Gylon, wan a man of distinctly 
blemished reputation. He hud been, in fact, accuser! 
of treason — the charge against liirn Ireiiig that ho had 
betrayed U> the enemy the seaport towm of Nympljujum 
in the Crimea. He did not apireur to answer the 
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:u-(Mis;iti(»n, uml was, aoc*ir«lin*' to one ;u;count, scnti'iiceil 
to ilcath in his alisoiicv. I>ul ho ctmtiivoij to ilo wt‘11 
foi- liiiiisolf. Ho went to Paiititai'ifuin, now Kortch, 
in flu- (’riinoa, thon l],e cai-ital of Iho kiiiys of Bos- 
porus, and tiu-iv, thiniijfh tho kiii'^’s favour, ohlainod 
a j,'raiit of lauil and niarricd a rich wife. .Slie was 
Mii'crinj,dy spoken of at vVtheiis as a barbarian and a 
Seythian and so yBscliines describes lier ; but it is 
.piih- possil.Ie that she may have been the daughter of 
one of tliose many tiix-eks win. had settled in this 
remote district to carry on the business of exporting 
corn to Alliens. It wa.s then, as now, a specially 
corn-growing region. (lylon, it seems, made the most 
of the king's favour, and tnuled with gieat success. 
lb‘ was iiiuiiiestionably a .sharp, slirewd man; and ho 

.suit his two daughtei^ well .ioweiial to Athens, ami 
there they both made fairly good matelies. Both got 
Athenian citizens for their hushands— the one marry- 
ing Hemoehares, and the other the elder Demosthenes. 
We may not unn*a.sonably conjecture that the mother 
of Demosthenes inherit.-.i some natural ability from her 
sagacious and enterprising father. 

it was the misfortune of Demosthenes to be left an 
oi-j.lian when only seven yeai^i of age, and to fall into 
the hands of unscrupulous guardians. His father died 
\y.rth fom-teen talents,— about .£3500 of our money. 

1 his, according to modern notions, is a very modemto 
property; but at Athens it was sumciently laigo to place 
Its possessor in the woalthiest class, and to render liim 
liable to the highe.st rate of dil-ect taxation. Thci-o 
were much huger fortuiu^, no doubt, us that of Nicias, 
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wliicli is to havf aiiicuintod t«» 100 talents, or alwuit 
it24,000. Alci})ia(lc*.«! WiLs ovon riolu-r; aiiil Caliias, who 
lived at tlie time «»£ tlie Persian war, and secim-d a 
gouil shan; t)f the i>hin<ler, was wliat we should call a 
inillionain*, heing rej)oi-t«-d to have heeii worth 200 
talents. Athi'lis, jus we have see»», was, uf all the (Iivek 
cities, hy far tlie richest, and it always «-ontained a 
numlHT of Well-to-do citizens. 'J'he ordinary ^at^^ of 
intere.st was extix-iiiely high. Mfuiey h-iit even on good 
.security fetched from 12 to 20 per cent; and some in- 
ve.slments, tho.se csjiecially on ship-cargoes — hazardous, 
no doulit — were yet inon^ lucnitivc-. As much as 30 


per c*;nt was now an<l tlnai paid «»n this class of invc'st- 
ments. Demosthenes a.s.serts, in his jileadings against 
his guardians, that a third part of his e.stiite produced 
an income of hfty iiiinas. 'J'his would make the 
entire income ulxiut XCOO u-year. Now, it apjiears that 
a citizen could live just deca-ntly at Athens on some- 
thing like seven or eight minas a-year, or about i!32 ; 
and in jierfect comfort and respccUdiility on fifty 
niinos, or about i;200 a-year, pnivided he kept clear of 
the various costly public services which were demandeil 
from the rich. Demosthenes, therefoie, it is clear, 
having but one sister, ought t<» have had a very ample 
fortune, tliough he could not have been described as 
extrt-niely wciilthy. llis. father, being in business, 
jirobahly got 25 or even 30 jier cent for a large jiart 
of his (aipital, and we should siip|>osc that he was at 
Atliens in much the sumo ])o.sition a.s a man with from 
jC 2000 £3000 a-ye;ir would bo with us. Had his 

w'ill Isjeii faithfully curried out, and u third of the 
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income been set ajcirt for inainU*nunce ami eclucatinn, 
ami two-tliinls jirofiUibly iiivestcil, the son invist have 
been <leci<le<lly rich when at the a^e of sixtwn, ten 
\ears after his fatlier’s death, lu; attained his majority. 
As it was, l)i‘ found himself comjiamtively poor, 
lie had t.) ivceive somethinj' less tlian two hdeiits, and 
liis income could not have exceeded from £60 to £70 
a-year. His father, \ve may surmise, had misgivings 
about the administration of Hut projierty, as be practi- 
cally endeixvoured to bribe the three guardians, two of 
wliom were his nephews, into a faithful discharge of 
their trust by giving them full control over almost tuie- 
third of the property, llis sister’s son, Aphobus, was 
to marry tho widow, with a fair fortune, and to have 
the house and furniture during the minority of Denios- 
thene>. His brothers son, Doinophon, was b) liave 
two talents, and to marry the ilaughter in due time. 
In all respects ho seems to have carefully provided for 
his two children, and to have left tliem in tlie charge 
of relatives on wlioso fidelity lur miglit rcjisonably 
leckon. Ihe result can he ascribeil only to m*gligoncc 
and dishonesty. The property must have been partly 
muddled away, partly actually cmbezzh-d. Admitting 
that some of tho investments were precarious, and that 
the l)usines.s of tho two manufactories was sim])ly mis- 
managed, we can hardly doubt that the trustees were 


unprincipled as well as uttc*rly careless. It is true, indeed, 
that Demosthenes was taunted by his rivaDEschineswith 
having sipiandered Ins patrimony in ridiculous follies; 
and it was alleged by one of the guardians, in defending 
the action, that large advances had been made. Tho 
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l>oy had, it would seem, r;ith«*r luxurious tastcv^, aud 
ill the last two years of his miii<»rity he may have 
indulged them freely. liut tliis very imidecjualily 
exjilains the smallness of the sums handed over t«* him. 
It is an all but aljsolute cerlauity that he was swindled 
out of hi.s jirojierty. The mattiT eiu.led in his bringing 
an action against Aphobus, ami ivcoveiing a verdict 
for ten talents. It is not eerhiin wlielher lie actually 
received this amount. Ajihobus was rich and inlluential, 
and contrived to make further dilliiuilties. \\'e havi- 
five s])ecches <y»nnected with this action — three against 
Apliubus, and two against a brother-indaw of Aphobus, 
Onetor. It is from tliese speeches that we vhielly get 
our information aljout the jiroperty of Demosthenes. 
We have not the meitns of knowing llu* pix*cise results 
of the suit, or wliat benefit, if any, lieniostheiies de- 
rived from it. Mucli of the estate hail somelmw or 
other disaj)peare<l, and he had to enter on life as rather 
a jHx>r instead of a rich man. 

It is probable that his mi.sfortunes had a giiod 0111*01 
on his character. 'I hey may have Ixjen the source of his 
intense resolution and jKjraeverunce. From early years 
he had a weak constitution, anil shrank from the vigor- 
ous physical training which was considereU an essential 
element in a Greek education. Ho had an active 
mind, and a strong craving for intellectual culture. As 
became bis position and oxpeetations, lie went to good 
sidiools — though his guardians, if wo may believe bis 
statement, were shabby enough to leave his school-fees 
nn]>aid. ITe hail a passion for speeches and recitations; 
and it was said that he once induced his schoolmaster 
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to j'o Avith him to hear one of the first speakers of the 
ilay, (’allistnitus, who was delivering a gix-at politiwil 
havan‘'«i<* on the cession of the border-town Oropus to 
the Thebans. The occasion may have been a turning- 
point in Ids life. But he had an unlucky infirmity; he, 
^vho was It) be the greatest orator of all time, stammered 
in his boyhood and youth. It would seem as if his 
physical defects were too much for his mental vigour 
ami his ambitious aspintions. 

Plutarch in his ‘Life of Demosthenes’ gives us several 


iiittrresting tletails about his study and prc'pamtion for 
the career of an onitor, and it is sjitisfactory to find 
that so high an authority sis Mr (Jrote thinks that they 
i-cst on gotnl evitlence. It sipjH'ars that the youth jmt 
himself under the instruction of IsieiLs, one of the firet 
advocates of the time, who was frequently retained in 
eases connected with wills ami disputes about pi-operty. 
In his sjjoeches against his guardians he is sydd to have 
availed himself of the counsel and guidance of this 
eiiuncnt lawyer. But the must fashionable rhetoric- 


professor of the day was Isocrates, and l)eniosthcne.s 
was among the number of his most attentive and ad- 
ndring hearers ; though perhaps we must not believe a 
story according to which he asked the great man to 
teach him a fifth part of Ids art for two minus, ns he 
coidd not afiord the regular fee of ten minus, about 
.£40, to learn the whole. One would like to believe 
that he heaixl and admired some of the discoui'ses of 
Plato, who was then in the height of his philosophical 
glory; and there is a tnidition, mentioned by Cicero 
and Tacitus, to this effect. The liteinry styles of the 
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two men an* nr» vc-ry <1 i verse ; yet, as Dr 'I'hirl- 

wall sxi'jj'ests, it is not wluOly inipiolxible tliat tin- 
lofty morality which Demosthenes ventnreil to intix)- 
<lnce into speeches a<hlressed to Athenian ;issemblies 
and law courts may liuve lx*en inspired by the philo- 
sopher. That he* was a tlevotcd student of the givat 
Ilistorj' of Thucydifles, that he copied it out eight times, 
and almost knew it by heart, we may well believe 
One of the ancient critics, Dionysius of llalyearna.ssus, 
has elaborately |sjinted out resemblances in the on»t«u' 
the historian. JSlningi-ly enough (’icero, in his 
Orabir,* :isks tlie <jVjestion, “ What fJr»*ek f>mtor <*ver 
bornoved anythitig from 'I‘liucydi<les ? ” We really fail 
to s»'e tlm point Ilf this <juestiori, unle.s.s he nu-ant to 
limit tlie term <»rator to a men* ple.ider, and eNeii then 
We think h<! is wrong. Ilut for the purpose of political 
ijrjilory there cannot be a diijibt that ImiIIj tin- style* ami 
inatt<*r of Thticydide.s might be .studied with itdinile 
jirofit by a man of real cajiacit}’. 

Nothing but the utmost eiiei-gy and jXTsevemnee 
woiihl liave <*nahled Demf>stheiie.s to niak<* himself an 
onitor. He liaci, a.s already said, to sunnmint the 
ardual jihysieal dillicultie.s of a feeble <’onstitution and 
of some defexrt in his oi-gans of speech. His \iitiinate 
succes.s was a di-eisive proof of a singularly exci*pti<uial 
force of ehanicter. It Ls fc^r this, imlecil, j»s e.xhibited 
thivmghoiit his whole can*er, that he sjiecially deserves 
ndiiiiration. We are told that he pmetised speaking 
with pebbles in his mouth ; that he slrengthene»l Ins 
lungs ami his voice hy ix-citiiig jw lie ran uj» hill ; that 

* Clt.nit«-r ix. 
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he (leclainiod on the seasljorc amid the noise of waves 
aiid storms. He would even pass two or three inonth.s 
eontinuously in a subteri'anean cell, shaving one side 
of his lu'ad, that he might not he able to show himself 
in public, to the interruption of his rhetorical exercises. 
But all this patient and laboriou.s practice ditl not 
procure' imuuMliate success. Xo public assemblj' couhl 
be nmre critical ami fastidious than that of Athens. 
Demosthenes failed n-peatedly. Om* of the old citizens 
bmml liim on one ()f the.se occasions wandering about 
<lisconsolately in the Pinvus, and tried to cheer him 
up by saying, “ You have a way of speaking which re- 
mind.s nu' of Perich's, but you lose yourself through men* 
timidity and cowardi<’e.” Another time he was return- 
ing to his home in (lei'p dejectiiUi, when Satyrus, a great 
ami ]»opular act<*r, witli whom he was well acquainted, 
entered into convemation with him. Demosthene.s 
comjdained that though he was tin* most j)aiustaking 
of all the oratoi-s, and had almost siicrificed his health 
to liis intense ui)idication, yet he couhl timl no favour 
with the people, and that drunken seamen and other 
illiterate persons were listened to in preference to him- 
self. “Time,” replied the actor, “but I will jirovido 
you a remedy if you will repeat to me some speech in 
Kuripides or Sophocles.” Demosthenes did so, and then 
Satyrus recited the same speech in such a manner that 
it seemed to the orator quite a difTerent passage. AVith 
the aid of such hints, joined to his own indefatigable 
industry, ho at last achieved a distinct success in the 
law courts, and his services as an advocate wore in 
great rccpiest. 

After all, be bad not much of which, according to 
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our notions, a man coul<.l rciisonably conij)lain. Suc- 
cess came to him verj’ tally in life. lie as we 
should say, in lai^e practice at the bar when he was 
considerably under thirty — an age at which a young 
English barrister h.inlly hopes for a l)rief. Doubtless, 
ut Athens there were opportunities for displayuig ora- 
torical ability wdiich do not exist in England. One 
thon>uglily succes-sful speech before the popular assem- 
bly might well make the hudune of a man as an advo- 
cate. To make such a speech re<juin*d, we may be suiv, 
marked ability and cc^nsidcnibhr Induing ; but once 
maile, it must at lecLst have <»pened a career in the law 
courts. Alheidaii law, U»o, wa.s jirobahly less intricate 
and ditlicult than English. It had not su*'h a variety 
«jf hranche.s, jus seem bi he indisp(Mis.'ih]e in so ramiplex 
a community jus our own. 'I'he study of it must thus 
liave heen a much less anluous bisk than that which 
lies before the Engli.sh hiwyir. But it Wius an admir- 
aldo prc'parition for )>«>liticul life. Diw ami politics 
were iiiterming)r><l at Athens very niueli more timn 
amcjiig ourselves; ami a lawyer was almost nccessjirily 
Bornetliing of a politician. There, rpiestions which we 
regartl os pundy |K>Iitieal, and which would be dis- 
cusser! with us only in Pjirliameiit, might come Ijeforo 
a law court. An acen.sjiti<»n, for insbuice, might be 
preferred against a rmui for proposing a law or a decree 
‘juite at variance with tlie spirit of tlio constitution. 
Such cawis wens freqmuit. It wjis in a prosecution of 
this nature that Demosthenes, wlio for some few years 
hiid had a good practice as a barrister in civil ami 
criminal causes, made what we may fairly call his first 
app<«inince as a ]>olitic:il adviser. 
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In all iljMiiornicifs much will l)i> ox]i(*ct«'»l from tbo rirli. 
'I'his Avas tlu! rule in the Greek states, ami esjjeeially 
at Athens. There the eoijstitution «lemamUHl a cevtsiin 
aimmnt of juihlic spirit, ami pieserihed vario\is modes 
in whii^h it was to display itself. Athenians loved a 
hrioht joyo\is life, and the wealthier i»f them wtue 
under le^al ohlljjations to minister to the popular Uistes 
and contrihute to the puhlic amusements. There wius 
a gootl side to all this. It made the rich feel that they 
must not use their riehevS mendy for their own selfish en- 
j«\V>nent, hut that it ou^ht to he the j;h»ry of an Atln*- 
nian eiti/en of fortune to pul happiness and ivtineinent 
within the reaeh of every momher of the eommunity. 
IVuieles, in the famous funeral onition, the suhshinca* <»f 
wliieh 'I'liucj'dides has given us, had hoasUnl liow it was 
the peculiar genius of Athens to combine mirthfulncss 
and gaiety with a strong sense of political responsibility. 

Poetry and music were an essential part of an Athe- 
nian's life. They were intimatelj* connected Avith all 
the ixdigiotis festivals. With us the plciisures of the 
opei-a arc necessarily confined to a select few. At 
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Atln'iis the jiooreist <-ilizcoi was «-iial>l*-«l to I'v.ihfy liis 
tiusUs for KUch plejLSvm-s. 'I'Im- law iin]«*se«l on a man 
with a certain anKiunt of j>r<»i>crty the liahility of hav- 
ing to proviile a chorus of singers or musicians on soim* 
great public occiisioii. IK* had to bear all the expenses 
himsrdf. Having made up his number, In- hsul to ol>- 
tain a teacher or choir-master, and to pay him for his 
instruction. He had al.s«*, if seems, to board and lo<lge 
the clnmis <luring the time of its tjaining, ami In- h.id, 
fuilher, to furnish them with snitalde diesv'^»-s. v\ll 
this, of course, he r<nild do by deputy ; but if he was 
unxioJiP, as he usually woidd be, to do it with en-dit to 
himself, ho w*juld find that he must giv«- the matter 
hi.s jarrsonal utt«-nti<in. Then* w:ls a )»rize for tin- best 
perh)nnanco ; and this, if not intrinsically valuabh*, 
w.'is sure to bo covoted. 'Hu* c-homgus, ns he w.-ia 
called, had a stall assigneil him in the theatre, and it 
was i»art of his duty to bo present dtiriiig the cere- 
mony with his crown an<l n»bc* of oflicc. 'I lu*re seems 
to have boon every variety of chorus — tragic and comic 
clioruscs, pyirhic choruses, ami choruses of tlute-players. 
The expense of providing them might nmge from itIOO 

bi .£1200 a large sum in eomparis<»n with Athc*nian 

wealth. Still tl»is amoiujt wsis, it apjaars, often ex- 
cocdoil in an eager comj>etition for llu; prize. Tho 
successfid clionigus w:\m cerUin to be a poj)ular citizen. 

'rills, then, was one of the regular charges on the 
wealthier class. There were olliers. Athleticism and 
gymnastic games were a prominent feature in Greek 
life. At Atliens one of tlie amustuiients in which they 
specially delighted was running with tho torch, the 
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ninncrs oarryin" wax lights in their hands, which it 
was their object not to oxtinguisli. The race in tlie 
time of Socrates began to ho run on horseback, and 
llui tniining and preparation fiir it became one of 
tlie jmblic services, which the rich hail to undertake. 
Tilt* gymnasiarch, or director of tliese games, had to 
ilefray all tlie expenses eonnecteil with the spectacle ; 
lie had t«> see to and to pay for the training of the 
competitoi-s, which was on a very elaborat-e scale, and 
might involve a comparatively heavy outlay. Another 
still moiv burdensome obligation was the conduct of 
religious embassies to various jilacOvS. This was re- 
garded as a duty of the highest and most sacred kind ; 
and whenever the State sent out a special commission 
to any of the ancient seats of (Ireek worship, such as 
Delos or Delphi, to consult the oracle of the god or to 
offer a solemn saiwitice, it was ri*j)ix‘senti‘d by citizens 
of wealth and di.stinc-tion. Anything like parsimony 
on such an occasion would have been thought pecu- 
liarly discreditable, and it was the tendency of an 
Athenian to go to the opposite extreme. The head of 
the sacred mission entereil tlie city whitlu'r he was 
bound with a crown of gold ami in a splendidly ecpiip- 
pcdchariot. Alcihiades astonished the Greek world 
at the Olympic festival with his magnificent horses 
and his princely expemlituro. Even in nn ordinary 
way, however, the performance of this duty must have 
been a costly service. A minor expense was that of 
giving a public dinner to the particular tribe of which 
a man was a member. This too was a burden im- 
posed on the rich. Last of all came the obligation to 
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niauitaiii tho floot in cffioioncy, — Athens’ (lef.'iico and 
glory- This — the trierarchy, as it was ealU il — was u 
service of wliich we are contiinially hoaruig in the 


speeches of Demosthenes, and to phuo it on a satis- 
factory footing was an object he liad sj)ecially at lieart. 

All these servicxfs, it must he understood, wen* legally 
compulsory — not men*ly enforced <‘n the rich hy jmhlic 
opinion, as in our time. At Athens, no citizen vht* 
was n'gistered as tin* j)ossessor of a certain amount of 
property c<ju1<1 evade them. A man in Kngland may 
1)0 obliged to serve the olhee of sheiilV once in a way, 
hut to try b) cn*ate public sjiirit by law wouhl be 
|•opugnant to our notions. In a (ii'cek state then* was 
a much morc distinct theory sus to what ea« h citizen 
owe«l to the commonwealth; njid Athens, the very 
type of Greek deinocnicy, felt it most natuml to make 
these demands on her richer classes. At the same 
time, she had thought fit to e.xempt certain pennons fr.)in 
the f.penition of this jiriiiciple. 'J'hen* were a few 
whose meritorious sen-hajs might he fairly considered 
to have ciirncjl them siich an exemi)tion — the trienirchy 


alone excepted 
tended to their 


'J he privilege in some taises wu.s ex- 
e.scendants. Two name.s were cherished 


at Athens with peculiarly grateful remenibrance, those 
of Harmodius and Aristogeit 4 m, the illustriou-s tyran- 
nicides, who were helieved b) liave given fi-eciom and 
equality to their city. To their offspring for ever was 
granted immunity from tho public hunleiis we have 
just de.scribed. In like manner, a statesman or a 
general who ha<l dcsen,’ed well of his country might 
lx* rewarded witli the same privilege for himself and 
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In’s oluUlron. WiMi us surli men ocotisionallv obtain 

% 

pensions, n’liich, in a few instances, are continued to 
tlnur ilescendant.s. Witli tlie iVtlnuiiuns, they enjoyed 
wliat was pcuhaps almost an equivalent — exemption 
from costly aiul bvndensome sendees. 

It is t-asy to see tliat many almses mi'^lit cree]> itito 
this system ; and that even without any very glarin'' 
abuses, there iniglit be much envy and dissatisfaction. 
I’rivih-ges of any kind an’ sure to give olTence, and in 
a demociatiral community they cannot fail to furnish a 
handle b) ih-magogues aiul jiciliticians. 'We are theie- 
fori' not. surprised to fiml that at. Athens in 350 n.c. a 
law was ]iroposo»l and cairied repealing all exemptiona 
and inuminilies. The aiithor ttf the law was a certain 
Leptines, who was no doubt jmt forward as the spokes- 
man of a considerable party. lie ctmirived to get a 
measure of a very sweeping kind passed, so that not 
only were all existing grants of immunity aholishod, 
but it was declared illegal to make such grants in the 
futui-e, and oven to ask for them was forbidden under 
a heavy ]>enalty. Wc do not know whether there was 
any special impulse or provocation under which the 
people of Athens allowetl themselves to ho persuaded 
into passing tliis law. It roused, of course, a strong 
opposition, the leader of which was a son of the famous 
Chabrias, who had fallen in his country’s cause, fighting 
on board his ship at the siege of Chios. The son had 
inherited from his father one of these honourable grants 
of iinm\inity. Ho was, it scorns, himself utterly un- 
worthy of it ; b\it he represented a principle, and had, 
wo may ho sure, a numerous following. Demosthenes 
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iKicamc his a<iv()cate, and in tlio year subs(«iuent Xo 
the* piissing of the law, he assailcel it in a i-j>ccch which 
has always been much admired. 

Tliis was liis tirst peditical eflort. He \vas <iuito a 
young man at the time — thirty yc;irs of ago at m(»st, 
probably less. The speech ho delivered «loes not 
exliibit the fire and force <d some of his sul>s«*<picnt 
orations; it is calm and argnmentativo, and ile>er\es 
the epithet of “subtle” which Cioer«> * applies to it. 
It is in fact a specimen thr<iugh<.mt of close and c(»n- 
secutive reasoning. Leptiiuis’ proju^sal was no tloubt 
popular, anil it was supported by many plausible jirgu- 
ments. Tlie cireumsbinces of the State were such .as 
made any exemptions ami immunities from public 
burtlens of very questionable expediency. Athens had 
been seriously impoverished by her recent disastrous 
war with her allie.s, and nmny of her richer citizens 
must, for a time at least, have been sordy slmiteiied 
in their nisource.s, Ti* exmiipt such wealthj' men from 
burdens which there w;us not too much wealth left to 
bear, might well seem a distinct loss to the State. It 
increaseil the difficulty of pi-ovidiiig for those public 
festivals whicli wcixi so dear to the iieople. It could 
also no doubt 1 m! plausibly argued that exi-mptions had 
been gninted loo freely, and now and then to thoroughly 
unworthy persons. :SIaiiy a man not particularly rich 
would think himself .iggricved, when he saw some oim 
far richer than himself altogether exempt. The favoured 
few were sure U> lie.euvied, and might almost lie said 
to be defiuudiiig tile State of what they owed it. The 

• Orator, c. xxxL 
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ohji'ct, ill fact, of the law of Le])tiiies was, it might !«• 
contomhal. to insure for Athens the due i^erformanco of 
services wliich she liad a right to claim from evory citizen 
of ample means. The burden, he argued, ought to fall 
on all sucli ; no exemptions ought to be granted, as it 
was likely they would bo gmnted unwisely, and tho 
example-s of other states, such as Sparta and Thebes, 
showed that these grants were unnecessary. liesides, 
merit at Athens was rewarded in other ways ; and in 
sweeping away such rewanls as these, they would be 
really abolishing what was not needed by the posses- 
soi-s, ami was at the same time injurious to the State, 
Thus tlie new law seemed on the surface a good one, 


and innst have enlisted pojmlar sympathy. It promised 
to get rid of invidious priWleges, to distribute public 
burdens equitably, and to provide for the celebmtion 
of tlie festivals and games with becoming splendoiu’. 

Tho occiusion was thus clearly one to task all the 
jiowors of an ojiposition sjienker. If we want a 
modern analogy, wo may suppose a motion brought 
hirwaitl in tho House of Commons in a time of 
national distress, M'hon every tax wouhl be acutely 
felt, to abolish all pensions ever granted to deserving 
men and to their chil<lren. It is conceivable that such 
a proposition might find supporters at a trying crisis, 
and become a powerful party-cry. Demosthenes may 
well have had an uphill battle to fight. But he took 
tho right ground, and rested his case on the liighest 
moral principles and the most enlightened view of 
political expediency. The faith and honour of tho 
State, he maintained, must be superior to all other 
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coiisidcniliuiis. AN’t- iiiiiy luiy tlial the text of his 
sjieecli was — A ^'o«k 1 ijaiiie is better than riches." 

First, he ai'«'Ue«l that it was lui.jiisl to th-prive the 
jH.'«»ple of the power to opmi special privileges bc-Ciiiise 
they hail soiiieliiues granted them impn>perly. 

“You might :\s wi-ll lake from tln-m all their constitu- 
tional rights because they do not always exercise them 
wisely. Kven if a few undeserving persons received ihe.so 
privileges, this was better than that none shouhl )>e con- 
ferred, and that a powerful encouragement to patriotism 
should be withdniwn. To n'V»>kc- gifts which the State 
had bestowed would be a scamlalous br<-ach <*f the 
national faith. It would cast a slur «>n ileiimrnitic 
government, and cn-ab* an impression that smdi govern- 
ments w«.*lv a.s little to he trusted as those of oligarehs 
and des|>ots. It wovdd he ha.se iiigrat ilude to many 
ilistinguisheil foreignei's — for <*.\ample, to the king of 
liosporiis, friun whose country much corn was i-xportcd 
to Athens, free <d duty — an<l such men for the future 
would not care to hcfrieiid the Stati* in a tinu* •»£ need. 
It w’iis nothing U» the purpose ti) speak of Sparta ami 
Thcdies, as pr<M»fs that these grants of cxeniptimi were 
not rcpiiied. The wliole genius ami diameter of those 
states were so mdically ilill'ereiit, that no conclusion 
could be reasonably dmwn from them as to what suited 
Atlienians. It was of supreme importance that Athens, 
as the noblest n-presenUitive of (;recce, should value 
a^x>vc all things a chanictcr for ju8li<Ms generosity, aiu 
public spirit. To attempt to biml her for all future 
time by a law which uiiglit he a liurtfid and daugemus 
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check oil ]>;iti'iotic imjiulses must be ine.xpedient. No 
omi coultl foresee what course politics might hike, ami it 
was possible that citizens like Ilarmoilius and Aris- 
togeiUm might again be needed. AU human legislation 
must take account of such possibilities and contin- 
gem ies, improbable as they might seem at the time. 
The law of Lepliiuis wjus, in fact, an offence to Nemesis, 
which ever waits on arrogance and presumption.” 

These w'eixj some of the chief arguments with wliich 
Demosthenes combated the I’casonings of his opponent. 
In one jiassage he reminds his audience how careful 
Athens had been in the past of her good name. 

“You have to consider not merely whether yon love 
mom*y, but ivhether you love also a good name, which 
you are more anxious after than money ; and not you 
only, but your ancestoi"s, as I can prove. For when they 
had got wealth in abundance, they expended it all in 
pursuit of honour. For glory's sake they never shrank 
from any danger, but persevered to the last, spending 
oven their private fortunes. Listcad of a good name, 
this law fastens an opprobrium on the commonwealth, 
unworthy both of yoiu: ancestors and yourselves. It 
begets three of the greatest reproaches — the reputa- 
tion of being envious, faithless, and ungrateful. That 
it is altogether foreign to your character to establish a 
law like this, I will endeavour to prove in a few words 
by recounting one of the former acts of the State. 
Tlio Thirty Tyrants are said to have borrowed money 
from the LuceUtemonians to attack the party in the 
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Pilous. Wlien unanimity was restorcil, ami tlu-sc 
tn)ublcs were cc)mj> 05 c<l, the Lacedxmonians sent ani- 
bii&sadors and demanded payment of their money. 
Upon this there arose a debate, and some contemled 
thiit the borrowers, tlie city party, sljould pay ; «>thei's 
advised that it should be the first pn)of o( harmony to 
join in discliarging the debt. 'I hi; jieople, we know, 
detemiineil themselves tii contribute, and sliaix* in the 
expense, to avoid breaking any article of tlndr conven- 
tion. Then, were it not shameful if, at that time, you 
chose to contribute money for the benefit of persons 
who had injured you, rather tliaii break your wool, yet 
now, when it is in your power, witliout cost, to do 
justice to your benefactors by wpeiding this law, you 
should prefer to break your woixlt” 

He aigues that the envious, grudging sjurit displayed 
in the law is, of all things, most alien to Athenian 

feeling. 

“Every possible reproach should Iw avoide<l, hut 
most of all, that of Kdng eiiviou.s. Whyl IJecause 
envy is altogether the mark of a had disjiosition, luiJ 
to have this feeling is wholly unpartlonable. liesidcs, 
abhorring, as our coiumonwealth does, everything dis- 
graceful, tlien; is no repmacli from wliidi she is further 
removed than from the impuhitiuii of being eii\ious. 
Observe how strong arc the proofs. In tlie first place, 
you are the only people who have slate funenils or 
the dead, and funeral orations in which you glorify the 
actions of bravo men. Such a custom is that of a j^p o 
which admires virtue, and does not cn^’j' others u o aro 
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lunmmcd for it. In tin* noxt |»laco, yon liave ever 
1 k‘sU)Wc« 1 tin- liij'lu'st ivwiinU Jipoii tlmse who win the 
garlands in gymnastic contests; nor have you, because 
but few are born to j)ai'take of sucli rewartls, envied 
the jiartics receiving tlu-iii, nor abridged your homnirs 
(HI tlnit account. Add to tliese striking evidences that 
no one appears ever to liavo siu’j>assed our State in 
liberality — such muniticcnce has slie displayed in rc- 
<iuiting services. All these are manifestations of justice, 
virtue, magnanimity. l)o not destroy the character for 
wliicli our State lias all along been renowned ; do not, 
in (trder that Lejitines may wreak his personal malice 
upon some whom he dislikes, deprive the State and 
youiselve.s of the lumourable name which you have 
enjoyed throughout all time. Regaixl this as a contest 
purely f«*r the dignity (d Athens, whether it is to bo 
maintained the same as before, or to be impaired and 
degmded.” 

The following passage is near the conclusion of the 
speech. lie is aiguing against the impolicy of binding 
the State for the future by such a law : — 

“ To one thing more I heg your attention. This law 
cannot be good which makes tlie same provision for the 
future as the past. ‘ No one sliall bo exempt,* it says, 
‘ not even the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogoi- 
ton.’ Good. ‘ Nor shall it bo lawful to grant exemptions 
hereafter.’ Not if similar men arise? Blame former 
doings as yon may, know yon also the future? Oh, 
but we are far from expecting anything of the kind. 
1 trust wo are ; but being human, oiu* language and oxir 
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law slioulil ])e sU4-li a.s not to shock n.'lij'ious soDtuueiit ; 
ajni while we hmk f4.>r forltiiie, and ini]>Iore 

heaven to gnmt it, we will reganl all fortune as sul>- 
ject to liuinan cjis\ialties. The future, 1 take it, is un- 
certain to all men, and small occasions are protluetiNo 
of great events. TheiX'forc we will he moderate in 
j)rosi)erity, an.l show that we have sui eye to the 
future.” 


It may he said that there is much of a niodern tone 
and character about this speech. Its arguments are 
those of a constitutional lawyer and of a far-sighUd 
Itoliticiaii. It i.s ipuet ami temiM-nite, and at the siiiiie 
time singularly convincing. It was succe.ssfnl in its 
immediate ohject, and it must have estJihlished the 
repuUtion of Demosthenes as a isditical debater of the 
iirst nink. Krom this time lie must have felt but 
little timidity i*r hesitation in adilre.ssing that critical 
audience— the Athenian popular a-ssemhly. 



CHAPTER V. 


EAULY SPEECHES OF DEMOSTHENES ON FOREIGN POLICY. 


Persia in the fourth century u.c. wils a more consider- 
able power than we mij'ht liave supposed fi-om the 


comjjarativo 

Alexander. 


case with which it was ovortlirown by 
The Great King, as lie was always called, 


wjis in the ])ossession of immense resources. Financially 
ho wius much stronger than the Greek world, though his 
military inferiority had been more than once clearly 


proved. lie was still looke<l on by the Greeks gcnerjilly 
witli a sort of wondering awe. He ruled in some fashion 


a vast empire, and held it together by means of satmp.s 
and vassal princes, notwithstamling occasional serious 
revolts. He had had indeed, in past days, to acknow- 
ledge tile independence of the Asiatic Greeks ; still he 
was always distinctly felt as a force in Gi-eek jiolitics, 
witli which from time to time he was bixmght into 
conbict. On the whole, he was reganled as an enemy ; 
but the unfortunate want of anything like hearty union 
among the states of Greece tended to weaken this feel- 


ing, and to make combined action agamst liim all but 
impossible. There was always, however, a vaguo fear 
that ho might some day, if violently provoked, crush 
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tli(’ CIn‘«‘k wmli) Ix^nciitli tin* \v<*i^lit of a lui-'t* Iwir- 
bariiirj invasion. 

In till* yoor 350 n.c., the secoiul yonr of Ath(*Jis’ war 
with her revolted allieji, tliis fear rf>se. at Athens at laist. 


to a positive j»ani<*. (iixa*k generals, as we have seen, 
occiisionally found it convenient to take seiwice umlei* 
stiiiie Persiiin Siitnip, for the s;ike of the liberal pay 
«iii wliich they couhl confidently reckon. In the year 
above iiK-ntioned, Chares was in coniinainl of a th-et 
whicli Athens ha<l sent out to ]»ut down her rebellious 
subjects in the islands of the yT^ean. He was a man 
thorou")dy of the adventurer lyjM* ; ami when he found 
that lie could not pay his troops, which were for tlio 
most pai-t f«)n*i';j» inena-naries, he caiTie<l *>11 Ins anna- 
iiient on his own re.sjKuisibility to the ai<l of Artabanus, 
the satraj. of the country south of the ]»ropoiitis, wlio 
was then in revolt against the (»reat King. Aiiabaiius 
was, at the tiim*, in sore need of lielp; but (’han*s gained 
for him a brilliant victory over the king'.s forces, and 
he received for himself and lii.s soldiers a liberal re- 
ward. The proceeding was, of course, utterly im*gu]ar, 
ami gave great offence at Athens ; but the succa?as re- 
conciled them to it. The King of Persia was naturally 


very indignant, and sent an emba.ssy to Athens to com- 
plain of this unprovoked aggression. Soon it was 
rumoured that he was preparing a fleet of 300 galleys 
to aid their revolted allies and to attack their citj . 
'Jliere was intense excitement. Peace was immediately 
concluded with the allies, but there was a strong feeling 
in favour of declaring war against Persia, ^ow, i 
was said, was the time for an appeal to Panhcllenic sen- 
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tiniont, and to ondoavonr to unite Greece ajjainst her old 
enemy. A\ e can well imagine that sucli language was 
likely to meet with a response in many ipiartei's, aiul 
tliat it might well sooin patriotic, ancl even prmlent. 

In this ease, again, Demosthenes thought it his duty 
to })i-otest. IIt‘ <lid so in a speech dtdivered in 3r)4 B.c. 
Ho must have been, in all probability, on the un- 
poptilar side. He had, too, against him tin* opinion of 
the famous and clover rhetorician, Isocrates, who had 
urged in one of his pamjdilets tlie expediency of a 
Panhellenie coml»ination against Persia. The party of 
Pubulus, backed up by a number of orators and dema- 
gogues, supporteil this policy. To Demosthenes it 
seemed an idle dream — the preposterous imagination of 
a knot of political atlventuru-s. The speech in whicli 
ho oi>posed it is calm and statesmanlike. “ In no one 
of his speeches,” sjiys Mr Grote, “is the spirit of 
])ractic4il wisdom more pi*edominant than in this his 
earliest known <liscourse to the p\iblic Assembly.” He 
tells his excited countrymen some very plain home- 
truths. “ Tlie Greeks,” he fninklj' says, “are too 
jealous of each other to be capable of uniting in an 
aggressive war. They might indeed do so in a war of 
self-tlefence. Shouhl Athens declai-e war, the King of 
Persia would be able to pui-chaso aid from the Gi-eeks 
themselves. Such a step wmdd consequently lay bare 
the worst weaknesses of the Greek world. Their right 
policy was to put Athens in a posture of defence, that 
she might not be attacked unprepared. They must re- 
organise their ileet. Tliey must not shrink from pereonal 
military service and lean upon foreign mercenaries. 
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They must not Cf>iilenUMlly on the •'lorifnis »h'(t<ls of 
tlieir ancestoi's, but uphohl llu* of their Shite by 

tlieniselvfs imitating their deeds, wliatevt-r l<-mjK»n\r^' 
Siicritieeo it iniglit cost them. And they sh«->id<l seek 
to mlly round Athens a host of confederates, unite*d to 
her ))V the bomls of common inten'-^t and mutvial con- 
fidence.” Sonn; of tlieS4* topics an* such ns, uniler 
critical circiunstances, it mu.^t have re<{uire<l much moral 
comtige to mge. 

A few pass;iges fmm the speech will give the n’a<h;r 
an idcii of Demosthenes’ view.s about Persia, about tlie 
dilficulty of united action against that j)owi-r, and th<; 
immediate duties cif tin* iVtlieiiians themselves : — 


“I hold the King,” he .s:iys, “to Im* the common 
enemy of all the (ireeks. .Still I would not for this 
re.asf)n advise you without the rc’st to umh*rtake n war 
agaimst him. Tin* tln-eks themselves, I obser\a*, am 
not friends to one another. On the contrary, some 
have more confidence in the King than in ceidjiiii of 
their own people. .Such being the exse, I deem it 
exiK-dielit for you to see that the cause of war be 
eciuitablc ami just, that all neces-sjiry prepamtions be 
made, and that thi.s should 1m* the groundwork t.f .ymr 
resolution. Were then; any l>lain proof that the King 
of Persia was al>out to attack the tirei-ks. I think they 
would join alliance, and l«- extremely grateful U> tliose 
who sided with tliem and defended them against him. 
Put if we rush into a quarrel l>efon* hi« intentions are 
declarwl, I am afraid that we sluill l>e driven into a 
wjir witli both— with the King ami with the people 
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whom wo aro nnxlovis to proh'ot. Ho will sur|>oih1 liis 
•h'signs, if lio really has resolved to athick the (»ix*eks, 
will give money to some, and pnnnise friendship; while 
they, in the wish to carry on their OAvn wars with 
better auccefis and intent on similar objects, will disre- 
gard the common safety of the Greek world. 1 be- 
seech yon not to betray our country into such embar- 
jiussment and folly. You, I pi-rceive, cannot adopt the 
same policy in reganl to the king as the other Greeks 
can. Afany of tliem, I conceive, may very well j>ui’sue 
(heir selfisli interests, and be utterly indiflerent to the 
national welfan*. lint f(tr you it woxilil be dishonour- 
able, oven though you ha<l sufh'red wrong, so to jmnish 
the wi'ong-doers as to lot any of them fall under the 
])owor of the barbarian. Under these circumstances 
we nmst bo careful not U> engage in the war on un- 
e(jual terms, and not to allow him whom we suj'tpose to 
be planning mischief against the Greeks to got the 
credit of appearing theii' friend.’’ 

Although Athens is rich, he warns the people that 
those riches will not be forthcoming on a mere vague 
rumour of hostilities from Persia. M'hen the danger 
is scon to bo reall}' imminent, then it will bo time for 
the State to put a pressure on its wealthy citkens. 

4 

“ You invito the Greeks to join you. But if you 
will not act as they wish, how can you expect they will 
obey your call, when some of them have no good-will 
towards you ? Because, forsooth, they will h6ar from 
yo\i that Persia has designs on them! Pray» do you 
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thilt llii-y fon-wco it tln-iiis«-lves ? I am 

sure tliey tio ; J>iit at present the fear imtwei^lis the 
enmity which some of them heiir t"\vanls you ainl 
towards each other. -Athens contains lieasiu'ea tsjual 
h* the rest of tlie («reek states jait to^fi iher. I'.ut the 
ow’iiers <>f WealtJi are so Jiiinderj that if all Voin- onitom 
alamiexl Ihi-m with the intellioeiiee that the King wa.s 
••oiniiig, that lie Wi IS at hainl. that the ilaiiger was in- 
evitahle — if, la-sides the oratoi-s, a niiiiiher of jx-i-son.s 
gave oracular warning— so far from contriluiting, they 
w'ould not t^veii <liseovi-i' their wealth or aekni»wle<lgc* 
its iM>sseKsion. Ihit if they knew that what is so te-r- 
rihle ill report was really In-gun, there is not a man so 
foolish who would n«it Ik- rea<!v t^i give ami fi»r«-niost 
0.1 eontriliule. 1 sjiy that we have nionev against the 
lime of actual need, hut not hefore. An<t thei-eforo I 
advise y«m not to s<*areh for it now, \'*>ui- right i-.-MirHo 
is U> (uuiipleU^ your «4ln-r ]>ri-panitioiis. Let the rich 
rehiin their riches for the pn-si-nt (it eanm*! he in heltifi- 
hands for tin* Stale); and should the crisis come, tin-n 
take it fr>tm tli<-m in voluntary eontrihutioiis.’* 

'J'he Hp(M‘ch is thus eonehidi*d : — 

“ My ailvice is, do not he over-alarmed at tin* war ; 
iic-ifln-r 1 m 5 hnl Ot commence it. As far;\.s I sc<*, no olhiT 
stilt** of (iree.ee Iuls rc*.-u?«m to f<*ar it. All tin* (in*eks 
kiniw that ro Inng as tliey reganlcil Persia ns their 
common cneni 3 ’, they were at p«ice one with another, 
and enjoyed much prosjK?rity. iJul since tln*3' have 
hniked on the King as a frieinl, ainl <iuarn‘lle«l about 
diH|)iites with (*iich other, they have siiih'red AVor^* 
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calamities than any one coiilil possibly imprecate upon 
them. .Should we fear a man whom both fortune and 
heaven declare t(' be an unprofitable friend and a useful 
enemy 1 If it were ])ossiblo with one lieart and with 
united forces to attack him alone, such an injury I 
could not pronounce to be an injustice. Ihit since this 
cannot be, I say we must be cautious, and not afl'ord 
the Kill" a ])retence for vindicatiii" the rights of the 
other Greeks. !)•> ni*t expose the melancholy condi- 
tion of Greece by eon\Mkin" h<‘r jieojile when you can- 
not persuade them, and making war when you cannot 
carry it on. ( >nly keep qxiiet, fear nothing, and pre- 
jiare yourselves. My advice in brief is this : Prepare 
yoursidves against i-xisting enemies; and you ouglit 
with tlie s,ame force to he able to resist the King and 
all othei-s, if tliey attempt to injure y<m. P>ut. nevi-r 
be"in a wroii" in word or «leed. Let ns look that our 

^ o 

actions, and not mir speeches on the jilatform, be 
worthy of our ancesloi-s. If you pursue this course, 
you will »lo scrvici- not only to yourselves, but also to 
tlmse who give the ojiposite counsel ; for you will not 
be aii'uv with them afterwards for errors now com- 
mitted.” 

In this sjH'cidi Demosthenes may be said to foro- 
shadow tlie general chamcter i>f his foreign policy. He 
dill not wish Athens to he aggressive, but simply to 
hold her omi with a firm hand. This, he thought, she 
might well be persuaded to do. Grand schemes of 
Panhellenic union against the empire of IV^ia, such 
as floated before the imagination of Isocrates, and were, 
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tlirciugh his influence, fascinating tlie niintls of n certain 
clii-ss of j>olitic;U euthosiasts, he scouted as Quixotic. 
Above all things, In; aimed at being a practical states- 
man ; and of this the speech from wliich we have just 
been quoting, cleliverinl by him in the commencement 
<»f his puljli<; life, is deci.sivc evidence. 

In the following year he «h;Hvered a speech which 
is fif consiilereble interest a.s slnnving his view of Greek 
politics at the time. It wa.s important, he thought, for 
Athens that thert; .should be, xs we sjiy, a balance of 
jK>wer in the Gn.>ek world, and that neither Sparta nor 
Thebes sliould be t<)o strong. I have exjilained the 
circumstance.s nmler which Mogal<ipolis was founded 
in .371 M.C., aft'-r the great battle of I.em tra, umler 
Theban influence, xs the motrojKdis of Arcadia, and 
specially sw a check on SparUn The e.sUxblishment of 
this city, together with the loss of the Messenian U-rri- 
Ujry, which soon followed, w:us a tt'rrible blow to that 
stiite. Sj^arta, in fact, for the time, was reducecl to a 
seconil-r.ite ]H)Wer. She wa.s liemine<l in by enemies 
on the n(»rth and on the west. It w.as hanlly to be 
expended that she would acquiese/* in such humiliation. 
Ajid s»>, in the year S-'id n.c., her king, Archidamus, 
Ix'gan to j)lan a counter-r<‘V(*hition, which should imdo 
the work of Leuctra by the <le.struction of lilogalojxdis 
an<I the r<.‘ronf|Ue.sl of Me-sscuiia. It wxs, however, 
necx*.s.sary for him to have some preU-xt which shouhl 
cfjmmenfl itself genemlly to Greek opinion. He wxs 
meditating an loitire unsctllement of the aflairs of the 
Pelo|mnnc.se in thf' interest of S))artn ; ami iJiis, he 
knew, would not 1 h* .allow'ed if it wore to be openly 
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avowed. Acconliiigly lie put forward the policy of a 
"I'noml restoration of ancient rights to the diHerent 
states. Atliens is'ould tlius recover the border town of 
Oro]>us, now in tlie possession <*f Thc'bes, the loss of 
which had inucdi vexed aiul distre-ssed her. Tims, it 
was hoped, slie mi^ht be disposed to favour tlie Spar- 
tan proposfds, which, as a mutter of course, the anti- 
Theban I'urty, then very stron^, woidd hack up to the 
utmt»st of its power. The result Avhieh such a policy 
would hav«f on Me'fjdopolis, as a baiTier in Sparta’s 
way, was kept in the huck'p'ound. I'hi: new city must 
have inevitably dwimlled down into an insionitieunt 
townshiii, and the purpose with whi«h it hud been 
hnmded would have been frustnited. 

I'hivoys came to Atliens bi»lb from Sparta and from 
Mejjalopolis. 'I'here was a warm and an"ry debate. 
Till* bitter hativd Athenians luul always felt towards 
Thebans, coupled with the immeiliate desire of recover- 
ing' Oropus, was enou"!! to recominoiid the Sjiartan 
proposals. It seoiius strange tliat the memory of whnt 
Athc'us had sutlered from the hands of 8parta did not 
ut once dc(dde the ipiestion, and open the eyes of the 
jicojile to the dangers of Sparta’s insidious policy. 
Some there rvero who saw tlirough it and denounced 
it. Demosthenes was among the number. He was 
with the “ Opposition ; ” and it ajijiears that on this 
occasion he failed. Ho supported the cause of ^lega- 
lopolis — the cause, in fact, of Thebes — arguing that it 
would he a grave political blunder to assist Sparta in 
recovering the position which she Indd in Gi'ccce piv- 
vious to the battle of Ixnicti'a. His speech is subtle 
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an<l ingenious, an<l must liiive been convincuig to those 
who wouhl not let themselves be carrii-<l away by an 
unroasoniiig antipathy to everytliing TlieUin. 

“ The T^iee«hemonians,” lie Siiys, are aeting a 
crafty part. 'I'hey Kiy they cannot retain the gniti- 
tuile tliey feel for you for helping tlnon in a time of 
urgent neeU unle.«s you now all«>w them to eonnnit an 
injustice. However repugnant it jnay be to tin; ilesigns 
of the .Spart;»n.s that we s)h>u1i1 adopt the Arcatlian 
alliance” (that i.s, the alliance of Megalopolis), “ .siux-lj' 
their gratitiub' for having been sitved by u-s in a cri.sis 
of extreiin! jieril ought t<j outweigh tlaur resentment 



As to tlm bait h<’l*l out by S]>arta to Athens in the 
pro.spcct of the n:covery of Oropus, he says ; — 

“My opinion is, first, that our .State, even without 
sacrificing any Arc^ulian pi‘o|)li> to the Liiced;einonian.s, 
may rec<*ver Or>puH, ixjth with their aid, if they an; 
minded to act justly, and that of others who hold 
Thel»an usurpation Ut Ik; inb)lcrable. Secomlly, sui>- 
]K)sing that it were evident to us that, unles-s wo permit 
the Lacwhunionians U* r<Mluc<i the Peloponncvsc*, wo can- 
not obbiin jmsscssion of Oropus, allow me to s<iy, I 
tlwm it more exi>edient U) let Oropus alone than to 
abandon Messonia and the Peloponncso to the Lace- 
domioni.'ins. I imagine the t^uostion Ixjtwcen ns and 
them would soon Iw alxjut other matters. . . . 

“ I am sure, to judge from rational observation— 
and I think most Athenians will agree with me — that 
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if tlic Laccdiumonians take Mcgalf>p«lis, I^fessenia will 
1)0 in danger; and if tlioy take ]\Iessenia, I predict 
that yc*u and tlic Thehans will be allies. Then it is 
much better and more honourable for us to receive the 
Iheban confederacy as our friends and resist Lacedre- 
monian ambition, than, out of reluctance to save the 
allies of Thebes, to abandon them now, and have after- 
wards to sixve Thebes herself ami be in fear also for our 
own Siifety. I cannot luit reganl it as perilous to our 
State should the Lacedamionians take Megalopolis and 
again become strong. For I see they have umlertaken 
the war not to defend themselves, but to recover their 
ancient power. What were their <lesigns when they 
possessed that power, yt»u j)erhaps know better than I, 
and theivfore may have reason to be alarmed.” 

This was plain sjx'aking, and sound, stjitesmanliko 
advice. It coiild not havi* been the interest of Athens 
to let Siiarla regain her old supremacy, us she was 
certainly striving to do. It wius her intcirest, as Demos- 
thene.s si'.ys towards the conclusion of his speech, not to 
abandon Megalopolis and the Arcadians, and to make 
them feel (should they survive tlie struggle) that they 
had owed their delivenmee not to themselves or to any 
other people but the Athenians. As affairs turned 
out, the dangers ho apprehended never camo to pass. 
Ho could not persuade his coimtrymen to support 
Megalopolis. They simply stood neutral. The Lace- 
daemonians waged Avar for two years in Arcadia, and 
gained some partial successes, but they could not carry 
out their designs. Thebes, though she had occupation 
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for lior .soMiii's in oilier •lUiirtiTs, coiilhvcil to Ki-ml 
an annv into the Peloixmiiese ; and after some inde- 
cisive engagements, a truce was conchuled, ^vhieh left 
matters jus they were. i^Iegalojiolis and the ^Vicadian 
confe<ienicy esc;»i>ed the jM'iil with which Sparta h;id 
thrciiteiiwi them, lint the result to Athens ;ind to 
Greece w;is unsjitisfiictory. Sul>se«|uently, wlien they 
appreheinled a similar danger from Sparta, they did 
iii*t think it worth ihi-ir while to jusk help frt»m Athens. 
They «lid nut care to he ndused ji seeoinl lime, anti on 
this oecjisioii they apjdii-il to Philip. He wjis not the 
man to miss such Jiii oppiutunity ; ami thus Mjico- 
donian iiillueiice was Imnight to hcjir on the sdlairs t>f 
tlie PeloiHinnese. 'J'his was the unfortunate ctmstj- 
tpicnee of the indillereina* tif Athens t<* the progress 
of Spiirtan amhition. Slie g.ive the impression tti the 
(iret'k worhl Unit she wjus not in earnest in wishing to 
maintain the Iiheilie.s of the shites of the Pel(*ponmvse, 
jilth'Migli it hatl lieen her consljint profe.'vsion to tlo so. 
Th is W!UH th(' inferejice drawn fnun lior n-fusjil to ally 
herself with Megjili>iK*lis jigjiinst Sp.utji. Had she 
iK'cn guitled hy the counsels t*f Demosthenes, she 
WfUiM have iussumetl ji dignitieil political attitude, Jind, 
a.H events turrie<l out, have put <1 stumhling-block in 
the way of her future enemy jind destroyer. It is 
true, indeed, tlnit at tlnit time there was no distinct 
cause of apprehension from Macedon, and there is not 
even any allusion to Philip in thi.s speech of Demos- 
tln.’nes. We may therefore conclude that as yet he 
hims<df feared nothing in that quarter. Still, it is not 
the less to his credit that he urged Athens to adopt a 
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policy which woultl have won for her the respect and 
(:<»nlid(‘nco «)f luiiny of the Greeks, and might have had 
llie elloct of excluding the intrusion of a most danger- 
ous foreign ijilluence into an important part of tho 
Greek world. 



CHAPTER VI. 


FIIWT KI'EECJl OK DEMOSTIIE.NKS AO.MN&T I'lIII.IP STEECll 

FOU THE FEtEEDOM OF THE PEOPLE OF KUODES. 

The year 3'>2 ii.c. hroiij,'ht with it the i>f 

j'roat events. In that year, for the lir>t time, the kiiij,' 
of Maceilon n-ally .sl»owe»I that he ini^'lit iMissihly lie 
enti-rtainin;' ilesigns fniuglit with peril to the Creek 
worhl. He had {iromineiitly intervened in Greek 
jHilitic.s. He had Uiken a eonspieu«»U8 jiart in the 
Sacri’d or Holy V'ar In-tween the 'riiebuns and Phoeians. 
Onee, indeed, he ha«l l>een utterly defeatiil by the 
Phocian le^uler, Onoinarchu.s, mid liad btM*n driven 
back into his kiiigtlom with loss and disa-ster, though 
report made him say that “ he did not lly, but fell 
back, like the battcring-mm, to give a more violent 
shock another time.” He sjieeilily again ent4>rvd Tlics- 
saly with a more powerful army ; and with the help of 
his allies in that country and of the admirable Thes- 
salian cavalry, he won at Pagnsm a decisive victory 
over Onomarchu.‘«, who perished in the flight. Now 
ho was completely muster of Thessaly, n cotintry which 
ought to have been under the control of a Greek state, 
and in which, of late, Theban inilucnce had been 
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sujireiiu*. Maccdoin was thus in i-llcct Iht* i>rincipal 
laiiit power tn the north <>f tlie IVlopomiesu; and her 
kill'' had both displayed military genius, ami had 
shi»wn that he was in eonimand of an army with 
which it was already a cpiestion wliether any single 
(Jreek state c»)uld cope. The battle ju.st fought was 
on a very considerable scale, and could not have failed 
t<j suggest unpleasant apprehensions the mind of 
every thinking politician. I’hilip might very jmssibly 
follow up his success with an insUint invasion of 
northern (Ireece. He did in fa<t advance on Tlier- 
mojiylic ; but Athens had forestalleil him, and the 
famous pass was guarded by a force ludoro which ho 
tliought it jirudent to ix-tire. The Athenians exulted 
in the rellection that they had <*nce again been the 
deliverei-s of (Ireece. l>ut their joy was tloomed to be 
of Very brief dunition. 

For a few nuuilhs the king of Macedon employed 
liimself in securing a Hrm hold on Thessaly. IMean- 
whilo his cruisers and jirivateers, of which he had 
contriveil to raLso a formulable numlier, infested the 
northern islands and coasbs of the ..Hgean, to the groat 
annoyance and injury of Athenian tmde. In the 
autumn of 352 b.c. he hurried northwards, entered 
Tlnnce, and took advantage of its intestine feuds, with 
a view to getting the country under his control. In 
November nows reached Athen.'*, the serious import of 
which co\dd not bo misumlerstood. Philip was be- 
.sieging Heneum — a place probably on the northern 
coast of the Propontis, to the west of Perinthus. It 
was contiguous to the Thracian Chersonese, occupied, 
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as \vc luive seen, by Allieuian ctibmists, aii<l> as it 
ajijK'ars, actually garrisnncil by an Athenian force. 
Tl>u act w.'is tints one of almost open hostility, an<l 
pra»;ticaUy e<iuivalfnt to a declaration of war. lJul 
what ntaiio it sinj^ularly alurining was, that it wjis a 
most dangortjus menace to the Athenian interests on 
the iifjrth of tliu ./^tgean. It meant, in fact, peril to 
the corn trade of Allufiin, and high prices and jmssibly 
famine to the citizens. It showed to(», ch-aily enough, 
that Philip, if he could, would rob tin- city of its most 
valuable outlying j»o.s.sessi<ins. 'I hus the ey»’S "f the 
jM‘oplc ought to hav»! lu-en tlmroiighly opened to tin- 
(langiT which hung over them ; but as soo)» a.s llu-y 
km->V' that Philip was ill, and next hcanl a report of 
liLs diy»th, they fell buck into their lov«- of the easy, 
lauiifortablo life at Athens, with its pK-iisures ami 
amu.scnients, and llattenMl themselves with the notion 
that llie crisis w.as linall}' pa.sl. 'I he peaci: party, with 
Euhulus at its head, always strong, was now for the 
ni(»ment stronger than ev<T ; ami il.s best ivpreseiitjilive, 
the i>*ally patriotic l^luadoii, was U>u cynical to bi-lie\'i' 
in tlie possibility of his countrymen lieing roused to 
the degree of ell'ort and endurance wliich a serious 


struggle with Mawtlon would deniuiid fr«»ni them. 

Ah s<K)n as it Wiv* kn<*\vn that IMiilip had recovered, 
and Wiis sis active and aggressive as ever, there wcto, it 
appears, several acrimonious debates in the Assembly, 
with gricv(jus coinplauiU ns to the inefficiency of tlic 
gijiienilH and of their troop.s. Athens still clung to her 
maritime Kupreinacy, uiul it was felt to be disgraceful 
that this should be tlireatcncd by a barbarian. Still, 
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her pu})He men liad not tlie moral courage to tell the 
people plainly the only way hy which such a disgiace 
coukl be ended. It was painful to speak to them of 
personal service on shipboanl, with all its hardships 
and risks. Denmsthenes, in his spcccli on the war 
\vith Poi-sia, had hintetl, not obscurely, at this neces- 
sity. He did so far more clearly and persistently on 
the occasion we have been describing. At the .ago of 
about thirty he spoke the memorable harangue kiio^vn 
as the Fii'st Philipj)ic. 

The speech shows that he had now i|uite made up 
his miml on the subject of the foreign policy of Athens. 
A year ago ho hail not, as we may reasonably infer, 
rcganled idacedon lis a source of rcMii danger to the 
freedom of the Greek world, lie was now convinced 
that Philip had designs beyond the mere establislimeiit 
of a compact and powerful northern kingdom. Ho 
takes a broad view of the iioHtical situation, and speaks 
not merely as a citizen of the foremost state of Greece, 
but as a Greek on behalf of Greek security and inde- 
pendence. 

It was assuredly much to the honour of Demosthenes 
that, as a young politician, ho sounded a distinct note 
of warning, which he must have known would have 
jarred on the easy-going temjjer of his countrymen. 
Their alfuirs, he plainly tells them, were in a very bad 
plight; bvit there was hope, just bec<iuso they ‘had not 
as yet really exerted themselves. Therefore there was 
no reason for despair. Philip’s power, indeed, was 
already great : ho had Thessaly at his feet ; ho had 
defeated a Greek army under a bravo and experienced 
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Icjider ; he wns now threatening the Chersonese an<l 
tlie noi-tliern coasts of the ^K^'oan, anti with his licet 
wjus harsissing the coinnicrce of Athens ; still, he was 
not a more fonnidable foe than SparUi had been ; and 
the fact that he was formidable at all was dxu- to their 
own wduntary su])ineness, which, for the s;ike of 
Gi-eece and for the ^lory of Athens, they imist shake 
otf once and for ever. Othenvist.-, even if rviintmr h;nl 
truly asstTtetl Philip's death, they woiiM soon niise up 
against 1henjst;lve.s another l^hilip etpiiilly terrible. 

“ Ytin must not desiioiul,” he .s:»ys at the be^innin^i 
of his speech, “ uiitler your jtresent eiix unistaiiee.s, 
wrettdu'tl a.s they an- ; for that which is woi-st in them 
as ivgaixls lln* past, is best for the future. My mean- 
iiio is this — your alluirs an* ambw becatjse you do no- 
thing which is reipiired. If the re.sult were the wiim*, 
nlthoiioh you perfonned your duties, there w«uilil he 
no hope <»f amendment. ('<uisider, fm-llu-r, what is 
known to you by hearsay, and what men of experi<-ne(* 
reinember. Not lonj; aj'o, how vast a power the Isna*- 
(hemoniuns poss<'ssed ! Yi;l Imw nobly and acliuirably 
did you ronsnit the fli^iity of Atheii.s, ami nndcrt^xtk 
tlf war a''aiiist tliem for the rights of tJivi'ce ! AVhy 
do I mention thi.s ? To sli(*w and convinca* you that 
nothin^;, if you take precaution, i.s to be fean*d ; noth- 
in", if you an^ negligent, gue.s an yon desire*. Take, for 
c-xamples, the stn^ngth of llie Iscfcdoimonians, wliich 
ycju ovcTcaine by luimliii" your duty ; and the insolent 
ambition of Ibis 1‘liilip now, whieli utterly tonfoun<ls 
us lliroiigli oui' neglect of our interest. If any of you 
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tliiiik tho man a fonnidable foe, looking at the vastness 
of liis present power and oiir loss of all onr strongliolds, 
tliut is reasonable enough ; only you should reflect that 
tliere was a time when we held Pydna, and Potidiea, 
and Methono, with all the adjacent country, and that 
many of the nations now in league with Philip were 
independent and free, and preferred our friendship to 
his. lla<l Philip then hiken it into his head tliat 
Atliens was too fonnidable a foe to fight, when she 
liad so many fortresses to threaten his country, and he 
was ilestitute of allies, nothing that he has accomplished 
woxd«l lie have attempted, and never would he have 
acipiired so large a dominion. But he saw clearly 
enough that such places are the open prizes of war ; — 
tliat the possessions of the absent belong to tho pre- 
sent, those of the careless to the adventiu'oua who 
shrink not from toil. Acting on tlrnt principle, ho has 
won everytliing, and keeps it either by way of con- 
(piest or by friemlly attachment and alliance ; for all 
men will side with and respect those whom they see 
prepari'd and willing to make jm^per exertions. If 
3'ou will adopt this principle now, though you liavo 
not hitherto done so — and if every man, when he can 
and ought to give his service to the State, bo ready to 
give it without excuse — if tho rich will contribute, if 
the able-bodied will enlist, — in a word, plainly, if you 
will become your own masters, and cease each expect- 
ing to «lo nothing himself, M’hile his neighbour does 
everything for him, — then will you, with heaven’s 
permission, recover your own, and get Iwick what has 
been frittered away, and chastise Pliilip. Do not im- 
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n},dne that his cinpin* is evorlastingly spcurod to liini as 
to a god. Tliert* are who hate and fear and envy him, 
even among those that .seem most friendly ; and all 
feelings natural to other uu-n exist, we may assume, in 
his confedemtes. But now they .an* all cowe<I, for they 
have no refuge because of your tanlinossand indolence, 
wliich I say you must abandon forthwith.” 

On the subject of the pn-parations they otight to 
Tnake, Demosthenes thus advises them : — 

“ First, we must provide fifty war-ships, :m<l hold 
ourselves j»n*panMl in case fd emergency to embark and 
H;iil. There must, too, l>e an e«piipment of tmnsj)orts 
for half th(? ciivalry, an<l sullicieiil boats. This we 
must have in rearliness against liis srnhlen marches 
frfuu liis own rf»untr>’ to Thermopyhe, the Chersonese, 
f^lynthus, and anywliere he likes. For he should be 
made to have the i<len that possibly you may rouse 
yourselves out of this ov(*r-supinenpss ami start r>ll‘ as 
you 4lid to Kul>cea, ami very latelj' to Thermopyhe. 
Such an annament, I sjiy, ought inshintly t<* be agrveil 
upon ami proviiletl.” 

In tin* following passage, the want of skill ami 
metho«l with which Athens wa.s canying on the <“on- 
tc.st hs strikingly oxposejl : — 

“ You, Athenians, with larger means than any people, 
have never up to this day ma<lc proper use of any of 
them, and your war with Philip is o.xactly like the 
lK>xing of barbarians. With them, the parly stnick 
firat is always fe**ling for the blow; strike him any- 
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where else, therf? "o his liands again ; wartl or look 
you in the face he cannot and will not. So nnlh you. 
If you liear of Philij) in the Chersonese or at Ther- 
inopyhe, you vote to send a force there ; if you hear of 
him soiuewhcix* else, you nin, so to .say, after liis heels 
ui> and down, and are, in fact, commanded by him. 
2s'o jdan liave j’ou devised fttr the war; no ciix;uui- 
stance <lo you see beforohatid, but only when you learn 
that something is done or is ahont to he ilone. For- 
merly, |H'rbaj>s, this was alhuvable ; now it is come to 
a crisis to be borne no longer. It setuus as if some 
god, in shame at t>ur |*rocee»lings, ha<l j)\it this activity 
into I'liilip. For bad be been willing to remain tjuiid 
in (losseSsSioii of his conquests and ])ri/.es, anil attemiited 
notliing further, some of you, I think, would be satis- 
lied with a state of things whieh bnuids our nation 
with the shame of cowardiee and of thi* foidesl dis- 
gniei*. Hut hy continually eiieroaelnng and gnis])ing 
after more, he may possibly rouse you, if you have not 
albigetlier despaired. 1 marvel, indeed, that not one 
of you notices witli concern and anger that the begin- 
ning of this war was to cliastise Philip ; the end is to 
protect oui'selves against his athicks.” 

'J'owards the conclusion of his speech, Domostheiu's 
rejuoaclics Hie jieople with their silly fondness for 
gossiping about Philip’s reported movements, and bids 
them remember that he now is and long has been their 
enemy : — 

“ Some among onrsclves go about and say that 
Philip is concerting with the l.^cedrenionians the do- 
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struction of TheTn-'S and tlic dij>soluti»)n of fn-i* slato.s ; 
some, tliut ho has sent c*nvo3’s to tlie King;* otliers, 
that ho is fortifying cities in IlIjTia. So wo wander 
about, each inventing stories. For iny part, I quite 
believe that I^hilip is thon>ugliJy intoxicated with the 
luagnitiide of his exphuts, and that he has many such 
drwons in his imagination. Still, most as.suredlv his 
j>lati of action is not such n.s to let the givatest fools 
among ns know wluit hi.s intentions are. For the 
greatest f(K»ls are these newsmongers. Let us tlismi.ss 
such tidk, and ix^iiieiaber onl)* that Philip i.s an em-my 
who robs u.s of our »>wn, and ha.s long insulted us; 
that whenever wo liavo expecteil aid fi-om any «|uarler, 
it has lajen fouml liostile ; and that the fulun* depenils 
on oiir«;lv(!S ; and, unless we are willing to tight him 
there, we shall i>erhaps Ik? compelled to fight here. 
This let us remember, ami then we shall have «let<-r- 
mined w'iselj’, and have done with idle conJi*«durus. 
You need not pry int<j the fiiture, but Jissure your- 
selves that it will bo disastrrms, un]e.s.s jam give your 
mind to your duty, and are willing to act as becomes 
you.” 

The only result of this speech was, that a paltry 
four or five ships were scut to the Chersonese under a 
mercenary and somewhat disreputable general, Chari- 
domus. The fact was, that there was a numerous party 
at Athens who never could ho persuaded tlu»t Philip 
would some day l>o a really dangerous enemy. Persia 
was the power of which thoy were alwaj's tliiuking as 

• The king of Persia. 

A.C.8.S. vol. iv. K 
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tlie great source of peril to Greece. There were still 
ruinovu's tlyiiig about as to tlje gigantic pre-pamtions 
which the King was said to be making against them to 
revenge tlie «lefeats of Marathon and Salainis. Possibly 
such rei)orts were stimulated bj’ Philip himself. Kext 
there were those who were, in fact, Philip’s paid agents, 
now. no doubt, a considerable class in several Greek 
states. And, last of all, there was incredulity and 
apatliy among the Athenians themselves. All these 
adverse influences were too strong fetr Demosthenes, 
and liis appeal to the patriotism of his countrymen 
was ma<le in vain. 

In the speech we have been descrihing, Dcmosthene.s 
dwelt on the <hity of Athens to put herself forwartl as 
the cliamiiion of Greece ami of its free states. In a 
speech delivered some months or perhaps a year after- 
wards, he reminds her that she ought to be the chani- 
j)ion of <lemocmcy and of popular govennnent. From 
this ])oint of view, the oration entitled “ On the 
freedom of the people of Phodes ” has much interest. 
We nither gather, from the general tone of the speech, 
that Philip’s I'estlessne.ss had ceased for a time, or at 
all events that he Inul something else to tlo than to 
threaten the possessions and the commerce of Athens. 
It was made on the occasion of a deputation from the 
democratic party in Khodes, who wished the island to 
pass again under Athenian control. 

PhoJes had more than once been in alliance with 
Athens — a connection which practically implied a cer- 
tain degree of subjection and dependence. With the 
close of the Peloponnesian War and the triumph of 
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Spartn, it wjvs put un<J«*r an oli}'ar<.‘hy, wKicli nioant 
Spartan control. About tlio year 396 n.c. the Athenian 
general Conoii, win; had a |K»\vi.rful fleet in the ^'Kgean, 
again forced the Khodiaiis to become the allies of 
Athens. Four years aftenvanis a Spartan lleet aj)|>«-;m‘d, 
and thus was the signal for another reVoluti»)n in the 
government. There* was, it seems, one of those horrible 
incidents with which (»reek historj' is .so often <lis- 
figurv<l — a massacre of the tlemoemtic leatlei's and of 
the a«lhen.*nts of Athens. Ihit tin* oligarchy now im- 
posed on the island <lid n«>t hist long. 'I'he Spartan 
fleet wa.s defeated, and Klnxles ainl mo.<t of the islands 
of the /Kgeiin returned to the Athenian alliance. We 
may hike for granted that democracy was ix*-est<iblished. 
Tlnui Ciime, in 358 n.c., the Social War, the war betwin n 
Athens and her allies, which broke nj> the second 
Athenian empire. Of this, Itliodes was the origin. 
Cliaix's, the Athenian general, of whom we have 
already had occasion to 8i)e4ik, prjvoked and disgusted 
the Rhodians by plunder and cxb»rtion. Cos and 
Chios had simihir grievances ; and the tlireo islamls 
tlirew off their connection with Athens, ainl begjin the 
Social War — Ithodes being the prime mover. They 
were helped by Mausolus, king of Caria and a vas.sal 
l>rijice of the Persian empire. Ho was a man of cou- 
sidembie ambition, and his idea was to annex Rhodes, 
which w’as adjacent to liis own territories. It was first 
necessary to detach it from the Athenian alliance ; and 
Mausolus contrived, by intrigues with the oligarchical 
party in the island, to introduce a Cariaii garrison ; and 
once more the government was revolutionised. The 
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people and their loaders found themselves in a hopeless 
plight, now that they had renounced their connection 
with Athens, while the oligarchy was supported by 
Persian intluence through jSrausolus. When that 
king died an«l his (pieen Artemisia succeeded, the 
government became so intolerably oppressive that the 
popvdar part}' ventured to send an embassy to Athens, 
and humbly to implore relief. It was hardly to be 
expected that the embassy would be well received. 
The Athenians felt that Rhodes had inllicted a grievous 
injiiry on them by jdxniging them in a disastrous war, 
which had ended in dissolving their confederacy. They 
wenx in no mood to listen to the present petition. 
Nevertheless it wjis supported by Demosthenes. 

It is a hard matter to soothe the temper of people 
when they feel, lus the Athenians now did, that they 
have suirered much from ingratitude. Popular as- 
semblies, under such circumstances, are apt to be 
peculiarly angry and excited. All that Demosthenes 
could do was to appeal to the bettor and more generous 
sentiments of his countrymen. They ought not, ho 
argued, to brood over the ^vrongs done to them by 
these insignificant islanders, but to think only of what 
was duo to Athens and to Greece, It was alike their 
duty and interest to vindicate the freedom of an op- 
pressed Greek people, and to stand by the policy of 
supporting popular and democratic govwiiment against 
oligarchs and tyrants. Unless they resolved to act 
thus, the political constitution of Athens would itself 
bo imperilled. If all democracies were put do^vn, their 
own would fall at last. Demosthenes, we see, was 
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liijiiitily in sympathy with dcmocr.u-y, ami re-'anhil it 
ivs th«.‘ special j^loiy of Atlieiis to he its cliaiiipioii ;uul 
uj)hol<ler. If at tumvs he felt its weak siile, ami its 
toniieiicy to vacillation ami irresolution, still he never 
seems to have dovihtetl that it was on the whoU the 
Ixtst anJ most manly type of <;overnment. 

Such were his reasons for counselling the assiunhly 
to ILston favounihly to the re«juest for aiil fixmi the 
Ilho<lians. In the following passage these views are 
clearly expresse<l : — 


Obsei^'e, men of Athens, that yon Imve waged 
many wars h<»tli against »h-mocracies and against 
<*ligart;hies. This you know withoxit n»y telling ; hut 
f(»r what causes you liave heen at war with i’ither, 
|M.Tlja]is not oiKi of jam consi<lers. ^\ hat aie the 
eausiisl Against tlemoer.it ieal states yt>ur wain liavi! 
iM'.en either f»>r private grievances, when j’ou eouM not 
make public satisfutdioii, or for terrih>ry t»r houml- 
aries, or a point t)f lioiujur, or ft»r the leatUunhip t>f 
Greece. Against oligurtrhies jam fought, not for such 
things, hut hir j'our constitution and for freetlom. 
Therefore I would not hesitate to siiy that 1 think it 
Utter that all the Greeks should l>e your enemies with 


a popular government tlmii j'our friends under an oli- 
garchical. For with free men I eonsiiler j'ou would 
liuve no dilliculty in making peace when j'ou chose ; 
hut with jieople under an oligarchj', even friendship I 
hold to be insecure. It is impossible that the few can 


he atUicheil U) the many, the seekers of j>owcr to the 
lovers of constitutional ei£Uidity. I marvel none of 
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you consider that, wlion the Rhodians and nearly all 
people arc d^a^\'n into this slavery, oiir constitution 
must be in the same peril. If all other governments 
arc oligarchical, it is impossible that they ^vill let your 
democracy alone. They know too well that no other 
people will bring things back to freedom ; therefore 
they will ■\vish to destroy a government from which 
they appi*chend mischief to themselves. Ordinary 
wrong-doers yim may rcgaixl as enemies to the suffer- 
ers; wliile they who subvert constitutions and tnmsforni 
them into oligarchies must be looked upon as the com- 
mon enemies of all lovere of freedom.” 

In the opinion of Demosthenes it thus appears 
that oligarchy was in fact slavery, and wholly alien 
to thu Greek genius. The memory of the Athens of 
Pericles was deeply imj>rcssed on his mind. But 
ho felt he was not addressing a people singularly 
l>ronc to be misled. He liints plainly in this speech 
at the oxisteuco of an unpatriotic faction in the 
State. 

“ It is difficult for you,” ho says, “ to adopt right 
measures. All other men have one battle to fight — 
namely, against their open and avoAved enemies. You 
have a double contest — that which the rest have, and 
also a prior and a more arduous one. You must in 
counsel overcome a faction Avhich acts among you in 
systematic opposition to the State. Men who desert 
the politics handed down to them by their ancestors, 
and support oligarchical measures, should bo degraded 
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anil (leprivoil of constittitional i»ri\nlc'ge^s, and disquali- 
fied from being your ]>olitical ailvisers.” 

Again Demosthenes failed. The. bitterness of Athe- 
nian feeling towards the ungrateful islanders made the 
people blind to higher consiilenitions, and Khodes re- 
mained in the liamls of an oligarchy. It was still 
subject to Curia, and was thus really a Persian de- 
jwndency. 



CHAPTKH VI r. 


PHILIP AND OI-YNTlIl'S — SPKHMIKS »)F DEMOSTIIENFkS ON 

HLIIAI.K OP THE OLVNTIIIANS. 

When I souk* tiino in Iho year 3r)2 u.c., 

mailr his lii-sl siiocrli aj^ainst I’liilip, tluTc wov good 
grounds for an uiicasy fouling thi-oughout the Greek 
World JUS to the king’s possible nioveinuiils and designs. 
He liad jilready raised Arace(h»n to Ji pOvsition it luul 
never before liehl. It luid become ji distinct power 
in the politics of (Jn'cce. For a while, however, the 
usually active Philip seemed to be rejdly vesting from 
his lalxjiu's, and next to nothing was heard of him. 
Heinosthene.s tloes not so much as allude to him in his 
speech “for the fmedom of the j>cople of Rhodes.” We 
may fairly infer from his silence tliat anything like 
serious apprehensions at Athens of peril from “ the 
bju’bjirian,” as Philip was called, liad died away. The 
pwice psirty, jdways strong, and able to make out a 
plausible case for itself, would thus bo strengthened ; 
and it woidd not bo easy, even in the face of manifest 
danger, thoroughly to rouse the Athenians to a sense of 
the duty which they owed both to themselves and to 
Greece. 
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Pliiliji was l«y lliLs tiiiu* a jK>w».-rful prince ; b\jt still 
)»• w.'is as yet barely a match fc»r Athens, had slie 
chosen to put forth her fiill strength. He had an 
♦•nicient army aiid a good revenue, and he also ha<l 
the luck to liavc other collateral advanUiges. Ho liad 
tor)ls ami agents in several (Jreek shites ; and ho had 
practic-allj' <m his sirlo at Athens very many of Iho rich 
ami well-to-<lo citizens, who shnink from the idea of 
a war whicli re^iuircd personal service and exerti(»n. 
It was perfectly clear that a contest with him wonhi 
luwc been a serious underhikiiig. At the siime time, 
his jjosition, though strung, was not altogethi*r secure. 
He Iiad, «i.s we have seen, |M)Ssessed himself of some of 
the coast ami l»e )ia<l a fleet in the H*'gean. 

Athens should never have allowed him to advance to 
tills point. She harl llung away opportunities; hut 
even now it was not too late to cheerk him with the 
help of a seasonahh- alliance. As yet lie )ia<l no hohl 
on the district known as (dialcidice, wliich Juts out 
witli its tliree {Kuiinsuhis into the north-west of the 
yl’^eaii. It was a valuable and commanding strij) of 
country; and it containexl thirty Greek towns, of 
which the chief was tlio city Oljmthiis, at the* 
head of the Toromeun gulf. Some of these to^\^ls 
itiganled themselves as dejiendcncies of Olynthus, 
and formed what was known as tho Olynthiun 
confc<leracy. There was a time when even Pella, 
now the capital of Macedonia, was include<l in their 
number. Olynthus, indeed, ha<l been quite the most 
powerful city in the nortli of the yKgcan, and fur too 
proud to submit to tlic supremacy of either SparUi or 
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Atlu-iis, Siinrtji with niiicli diflicidty forced it, in 
37D H.C., into llie Lacedienionian confedcr.icy ; and 
Atliens, about ten years later, very inucdi weakened its 
influenco ])y takinjf fr<im it some of its territory and 
of its subject-towns. 8tiU, however, it was prosperous 
and tlourishiny ; and it could, at an extremity, bring 
into tile fiehl a consideralde military fort^c, esi>ecially 
t»f cavalry. Although it owed Athens a grudge, it had, 
as we have seen, pi'oposed alliance when it saw its 
neighbour, Amphipulis, pass into the hands of I’liilij). 
Athens declined tin* oll'er, and Philij) was clever enough 
temporarily to conciliate the goothvdl of the Olynth- 
ians by a trifling concession of territory, — intending, no 
doubt, at the first convenient moment, to jiick u quar- 
rel with them ami annex the whole district. It must 
have been easy for him, in the case of a city immedi- 
ately in his own neighbourhood, to have his partisans 
among the citizens ; and it was to this that he was in- 
debted for his ultimate success. The to^^^ls, too, which 
were connected with Olynthus by the loose tie of feder- 
ation, wore no doubt singidarly open to liis intrigues. 
Still, there was the feeling that he might become a 
dangerous aggressor; and accordingly Olynthus decided 
on a change of policy, and, in 352 b.c., withdrew itself 
from the Macedonian alliance. Tlie next step was to 
conclude peace with Athens, and even to show a 
for a yet closer union with that state. Athens, too, 
now saw the advantage of such a union, and, indeed, 
actually made overtures to that effect ; but Olynthus 


was not quite prepared to commit itself dohnitely 
to an Atlicnian alliance, which it well knew would 
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l>e equivalent to a declaration of hostility against 
PhUip. 

Before long, however, — in tlie year u.c. 350, as it 
vseems, — Pliilip left the Olynthians no alternative hut 
that of seeking |K>werful support. lie made them fi-el 
that they were in imminent danger hy a smlden and 
unjirovoked attack on one of those cities of Chalcidice 
which woiild natuTidly lot)k to Olynthvis for sympathy 
and pnjtection. Their e^'es were now ^•onlph•t^•ly 
oj'Mined, ami they insUintly sent olf an emhas.<y t<» 
Athens. Philip, indeed, tried to pers»jade th«-m hy 
envoys that he had no int4-nti(>n of making war <jii 
them ; hut he could not blind them. 'I'hey felt sure 
that they might count on a favourable rc'ce}»tion for 
their envoy.s at Athens, and on the prospect of a.>vsist- 
ance. Nor were they di-s^ippointcd. It was impo.ssihlc 
for the Athenians to neglect sxich an opi>ortunity. 
They ha<l th«-mselvcs lately projwsed such an alliance, 
and now it was ofl'ere<l them, 'J'here could be no luis- 
tiike as to the critical nature of tint situation. l*hili]i 
liad attiicked and hiken a (ireek city, and it wa.s haixlly 
possible to doubt that lio was feeling his M'ay to tho 
comiuest and annexati<^>n of the entire peninsula <if 
Chalcidice, with its thirty towns. Were ho to be suc- 
cessful, it was clear that liLs power would bo immensely 
increased. K<iually clear w«is it that Olynthus, if well 
supported, might effectually stop his further progress. 
Indeed, so sanguine were tho Athenians, that the gen- 
enil talk now w’as about ]>iuiisliing Idiilip for his im*i- 
lidy. Only one statesman and onitor of any note, 
Demades, who was larely to be found on the patriotic 
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side, and was subsequently in all probability a men- 
crcjituro of Philip’s, spoke against the proposed alli- 
ance. 

It was on this occasion that Demosthenes, in the 
latter half probably of the year 350 d.c., delivered 
three memorable speeches, commonly known as the 
“ Olynthiacs.” He must have felt tliat the convictions 
of the people were with him ; ai\d yet at the same time 
lie lets us see, by his general tone, that he almost de- 
spaired of being able to stir them to decisive action. 
All that they could be persuadetl to do was to send 
thirty galleys and 2000 mercenaries. This poor little 
force could not stop Philip from continuing his 
attacks on the Greek towns of Clialcidice. He had 
not yet entered Olyntliian territory', or even declared 
war against the city; but Olynthu.s was sulliciently 
alarme»l to send a second embassy to Athens, begging 
for more ellectual help. A large force was now de- 
spatched ; but it consisted of mercenaries, and, uiifor- 
tiuiately for Athens, it was xmder the command of a 
man who, though ho had some military tjilent, was so 
disreputable in his life that ho utterly disgusted the 
Ulynthians. 

Pi the speech which was probably first delivered, 
Domostheiies seeks to encourage his countrymen to 
take a hojiefid view of affairs by pointing out to them 
how it really was that Philip liad risen to jxowcr, and 
how numerous were the elements of weakness in his 
kingdom and government. 

“ Ho has risen by conciliating and cajoling the sim- 
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plicity of overj' pcoplo which knew hiin luit. Wlien 
one has grciwn strong, as he Ijos, by rapacity and 
artifice, on the first pretext, tlio slightest reason, all 
is overtiinied and broken iii). If you ^^*ill per- 
forin your diities pr<iperly, not oidj’ will it aj)pear 
that Philip’s alliances are weak and precarious, but 
the pi>or state of his native einjiire un«l j)Ower ^\^ll be 
revealed. To spe;ik rouiuUj', tho Macedonian power 
is very well as a help, as it was for you in the time of 
Tiinotheus against the Olynthians. For them, too, 
against Potida?a, it was an important alliance. Lately, 
as yoii know, it aided tho Thessalians in their broils 
and troubles against tlie regnant house ; and indeed tho 
accession of any iK>wer, however small, is undoubtedly 
uw'ful. Put of itself Macc<lon Ls feeble, an<l has num- 
l>erless deficiencies. Tho very operations which seem 
to constitute Philip’s greatness — his wars and his ex- 
[MxlitioiLS — have luado it more insecure than it was 
originally. Do not imagine that Philip and his subjects 
liavo the same likings, lie craves glory — makes that 
Ilia passion ; is reatly for any consequence of adventure 
and peril — preferring, as he does, to a life of safety, tho 
honour of achieving what no Macedonian king over 
did before. Tliey have no share in the glorious result: 
ever harassed by these excursions, they suffer and toil 
\vithout ceasing ; they have no IoIbuto for their employ- 
ments or private affairs, and cannot so much as dispose 
of their liard earnings, tho markets of tho country 
being closed on account of tho war. Wo may easily 
infer from all this what is tho general Macedonian feel- 
ing towards Philip. His mercenaries and guards, in- 
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deed, have the reputation of aibnirable and ■well-trained 
solditU's ; but, as I heard from one who had been born 
in tlie country, they aro no better than others. If some 
of them are experienced in battles and campaigns, 

1 hilip is jealous of such men, and drives them away 

so my informant tells me — wisliing to keep the glory of 
all action to himself. Or again, if a man is gonei'nlly 
good and virtiious, unable t<» bear Philip’s daily intem- 
perance, drunkenness, and indecency, he is ])ushed 
.‘uside and accounteil as nobody. The rest about him 
are brigands and parasites, and men of that diameter 
who will get tlrunk and i)erform dances wliich I scruple 
to name heforo you. My information is undoubtedly 
true ; for persons whom all scouted here lus worse niscals 
than mountebanks, — Callias, tlu* town-slave, and the 
like of him — antic-jesters and composers of ribald songs 
to lampoon their companions, — such ]x*rsons Philip car- 
esses and keejis about him. Small matters these may 
be thouglit, but to the wise they are strong indications 
of Ilia character and MTonglieadedness. Success per- 
haps throws a shade over them now ; prosperity is a 
famous hider of such blemishes; but on any miscarriage 
they will bo fully exposed." 

Though ill the above passage Demosthenes speaks 
contemptuously of Philip, describing him as little better 
than a savage and barbarian, he warns his hearers that 
if they let Ol^Tithus fall into his hands, he will soon 
carry the war into Attica itself. Tlic third and last 
of his three speeches was delivered when the Olyn- 
thians entreated Athens to send out a force of her o■^^’ll 
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citi 2 ens, insto^d of inprcenariL-s coniinandod hv men of 

V 

the tyj>c* of the oliicer M'hose miscoinluct, as we have 
Been, had given tlieiu so mucli otlVnce. Of all the 
)>olitical orations of Demosthenes, this is perlinps llio 
most stirring and impre^ssive. It is, in tlie ojiinion <»f 
^^Ir Grote, one of the most spleiiditl harangues ever 
sjKjken. It seems that j>ec)ple at Atiiens still talkeil 
about punislting l^hilip ; and there wen* oriitoi-s, no 
tloubt, wljo Hattereil tliem into the notion tliat they 
couhl do so whenever the^’ chose. “ Such talk,” .says 
Demo.stlienes, “is foumled on a false b;i,si.s. The fact.s 
of the case teacli u.s a different lesson. 'rii<*y bid us 
look well to o»ir own security, that we be not ourselve.s 
the sufferers, and that we preserve our allies. 'I'hen* 
tcuM, indee»l, a time — an<l that, too, within my own 
remembrance — when we might have held our own, and 
punished I^hilip iMesiilcs ; but now our first care must In* 
to preser\'e our own allies.” In this sp<*ech he vent»in*.s 
on a Ixjid proposiil, which would ]>e sun^ t<i pn>voke 
bitter opjjosition from the jwace party of Kubuhjs. 
“ J{e|>cal Buch of the exi.sting law.s tis an? injurious at 
the prcBcnt crisLs — I mean tho.se which regard the j)ublic 
enterhiininenta fund. I speak this out plainly. Tlio 
same men wh<j pro|M)scd such a law ought also to take 
upon them to propose its repcaL” In speaking thus, 
Deniosthones knew that lie was fighting against a most 
pf>werful Athenian sentiment. It would cost tliem a 
])ainful struggle t<» sacrifitxj the fund in question to the 
«;xigenci(58 of a war which also demnndeil personal 
service. They could hanlly liecomo like tlie men who 
won Maratlujii and Salamis. There was the broadest 
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contrast between tliein, as Demosthenes elaborately 
points out in the following passage : — 

“ Mark, Athenians, what a summary contrast may be 
drawn between tlio doings in our olden time and in yours. 
It is a tale brief and familiar to all. Our forefathers 
for forty-five years took the leadership of Greece by 
general consent, and bi-ought as much as ten thousand 
talents into the citjulol ; and the king of Macedonia 
w;is submissive to them, as a barbarian should be to 
Greeks. Many glorious trophies they erected for 
victories won by their own fighting on land and sea, 
ami they are the solo people in the world who have 
bequeathed a renown which envy cannot hurt. Such 
were their merits in the affairs of Greece ; now see 
what they were at homo, botli as citizens and men. 
Their public works are edifices and ornaments of such 
beauty and grandeur in temples and their consecrated 
furniture, that posterity hius not the power to surpass 
them. In private they were so modest, and so attached 
to the principles of our constitution, that whoever 
knows the stylo of house which Aristides had or Mil- 
tiados, and the illustrious of tliat day, perceives it to 
bo no grander than those of their neighbours. Their 
politics wore not for money-making; each felt it his 
duty to exalt the commonwealth. By a conduct 
honourable among the Greeks, pious to tho gods, brother^ 
like among themselves, they justly attained a high 
prosperity. 

“ So fared matters with them under the statesmen I 
have named. How fare they mth you luidor the 
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wortliies of our time 1 Is tlu-n* any likeno&s or rosom- 


Ijlancol I pass over other U>pics on whicli I could 
expatiate. But observe. In the \itter absence of ci»m- 
petitors (Lacedaimonians depn^.ssed, Thc'bans employed, 
none of the rest capable of disputin'' the supr*Mnacy 
with us), when we mi''ht hold oxir own securely and 


ar)>itrate the claims <jf others, we hav<* been 


tle]>rivcd 


of our rightful territory, and spent abov<* l.^OO talents 
to no purjKJse. 'I'lie allies wh'>ni we gained in war wo 
have lost in pc^ace, and we have tniincil up against 
oui'Helvtis an enemy tluis foniiiclable. l*or by whoso 
crmtrivance but t»ur r)wn h;is Philip grown strong? 


This looks bad, you will say, but things at homo are 
Is'tU'r. AVhat prfK»f is tlu-re of this? The pampets 
that are whitewaslnal, the roads that an* repaired, the 
fountains, ami such trumpery things? Look at the 
meJi of whoso sUitesmanshii) these are the fruit-s. 1 h«\v 
have risen from beggary to opulence*, fixun obs<uirity to 
honour. Some have made* their privaU^ homes more 
splendid than the public biiihlings, mi«l as the State has 
declincil, their fortunes have l>een exalU*<l.” 


At last Athens rouswl herself to a real etfort, and 
sent U) tlm n*lief of }»er ally a forco of inon^ than 2000 
native Athenian citzen.s. Olynthus might yet have 
l>cen savwl had the Olynthians been on th(*ir guard 
against traitors within, aiul the hLstory of Greece, j)er- 
haps of the world, might have been dillerent. Philip, 
mesinwhile, was on the frontier of its territory, after 
liaving captured moat of the towns in the peninsula. 
At the siege of one of them, an arrow from an Olynthian 
A.C.S.B. vol. iv. ^ 
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archer deprived him of an eye. But early in the year 
348 B.c. he attacked OljTithus itself, after a sudden 
declamtion of war. The Ol^'nthians, he said, must 
quit their city, or he must quit Macedonia. But he 
did not overcome them bj- fair figliting. They were 
betrayed by a party among their fellow-citizens. It 
was by bribery, as Horace says,* tliat “the man of 
Macedon ” opened the gates of Olynthus as of other 
cities. It wsis to bo expected that he would show no 
mercy. Tl>e fair city was razed to the ground, and 
its population, with all the women and children, sold 
into slavery. 

This awful calamity sent a shudder tlirough the 
Greek worhl. The like of it had never been seen suico 
the great Persian invasion of Xerxes. As many as 
thirty-two free (ireek cities had utterly perished in a 
p(?riod of less tlian two years at the hands of a bar- 
barian. Diviilcd as the Greeks were among themselves, 
they would have all heartily responded to the sentiment 
of Demosthenes that “ a barbarian should be submissive 
to Greeks.” It must have shocked and shamed them to 
see with their own eyea troops of poor enslaved crea- 
tures, of both sexes and of Greek blood, passing through 
the streets of their cities. And all this was the work of 
a Macedonian, a man of inferior race, whom Greeks had 
thought it almost a condescension to notice and patron- 
ise. How coidd they expect that ho would much longer 
stay his hand from the destruction of the Greek cities 
on the Hellespont and the Propontis, and from the 
conquest of the rich corn-producing Chersonese? How 

* Odes, iii. 10, 13. 
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could they rest in jxince till they saw their way to an 
alliance of all the states of Greece against him? It is 
natural for us to reason thus. Ihit even tin* proximity 
of manifest clanger will not always banish mutual 
jealousy and dUtnist. Xor is it in general wisy to j»er- 
suatle people that a power they have In-en accustomed 
to disregard and despise, thougli its progress may 
seem at times alarming, cun ever heconx? seriously 
formidable to themselves. 80 it appears to have lx?en 
with the fjre<?k.s. After the fall of (.ilynthus ami its 
confederate cities, they still clung to their falser con- 
fidence. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


DEMOSTHENES AND MEIDIAS. 

An iiicidont about tins time in the life of Demosthenes, 
wliii li j'ave occasion to one of liis well-known speeches, 
illustrates rather atrikinijly some of the less nffrecahlo 
pliases of Athenian society. There was, of course, relinc- 
nient and polish of a hij^h degree, ami, on the whole, 
the tone and temper of the citizens seem to laivo been 
immane and generous. Rut still, even at Alliens, the 
scandals and breaches of goo<l taste and manners, which 
ono w«udd fear are all but inseparable firnn democracy, 
now and then made their appearance. Political rancour 
and party violence readied an outrageous length, and 
under their shelter the grossest acts of ^vTong were from 
time to time committed with impunity. A rich man, 
if he chose, might have plenty of intluonce in tho State; 
and along with this he would have at his command 
many opportunities of injuring and oppressing those 
whom ho personally disliked. It appears that there 
were several such men at Athens — men who no doubt 
aspired to imitate the grand airs and fashionable ox- 
tmvagance of Alcibiades, who, clever and accomplished 
as ho was, at last made himself intolerable to the citi- 
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zeiis of a frve stato. ^lany of these* had nothin" hut 
riehea to rec<»ininc'n<l them, and were jiej-tiJcnt fellows 
whose i«lea of life was icidly nothing better than cemi'se, 
vulgar iftwdyisin. 

It was the fate of Doinosthoncs to come into collision 
with a man of this class. ItJirly in life, at t)ie time 
when he was engaged in his suit with his gnardiajis, 
he provoked the enmity of Meidias, a rich, well-horn 
man, and one of tlie constant snj*port«‘rs *)f the j>eacc 
j>aity 4.»f Kuhulns. The (pianvl ])etwecn them originated 
in the following singular way. The brother of Meidias, 
Thra.syloeliu.«, <»iren;<l, aeconliiig to a pp.ietiee allowed 
at Athens in the cas<* of a trientn hy, or tluj pr<)vi«I- 
ing a war-ship for the State, to e.'i<rhang<' pn>perties 
willi Dc-iuoslheluis, and, in the event of the oiler being 
iKxeptetl, he gave the guardians privately to uiitlei'stand 
that Uie lawsuit sloMiId )h; droppetl. In this manner 
he. sought to defeat the legal )>roceedings which llemus- 
thimes wjus taking, and, in fact, to get liis just i-lniins 
set asitlo. The two hn)ther8, it appettrs, on one occiLsion 
actually rushed into liis house, beliavcd with excessive 
violenee, and used coarse and ribald laiiguuge in the 
presence of his sister, then a more girL For this outrage 
Deino.sthcncs sued Meidias, and recovered damages; hut 
he had not been able to obtain j)aynient. From that 
time the man Ixjcame his hitter enemy, and worried and 
]M:rsceutcd him in every possible way. His animosity 
W 21 S all the more virulent as he was also politically 
oppf)sed to Demosthenes. In the year 361 B.c. both 
B<*rve«l in a military cxperlition to Fuboca — !Moidias in 
the cavalry, Demosthenes us a foot soldier. Neither 
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of them was for any .len«;t)i of time witli the army. 
Pemosthenes went hack to Atliens, on the i)retext that 
he liad to imdertakc the important public duty of chor- 
agus or choir-director for his tribe. It .scjoms that he 
xmdeitook this «juite voluntarily, but his enemy hinted 
that lie had merely done so to escape the hankships of 
campaigning. And he followed uji the taunt with 
gross insidt and outrage. The choir-director, as wo 
have seen, usually appeared, when the ceremony was 
cehtbrah-d, in a special dress, and wore a crown ; and 
Demo.sthenes had ordered for the occasion a particularly 
magnilicent robe and a crowm of gold. ^leidias con- 
triveil to break into the embroiderer’s shop where 
the dress had been prepared, and spoilt the finery in 
which Demosthenes was to show himself. Ho went 
further; he struck him on tho face before the assembled 
audience, and, according to Demosthenes’ o^^’n account, 
was the means of losing him the prize, which his chorus 
woxdd have won. The spectators were uulignant; and 
!Meidias wa.s convicted of the crime of sacrilege, as it 
would seem, on the very siimc day by an jissembly held 
in the theatre. But the affair could not rest here. It 
was for a court of justice to decide how he was to bo 
puni.shed. Clearly, it was right that Demostlioncs 
should prosecute him, and this he did. Ho was thirty- 
two years of ago at the time. Meidiixs tried to defeat 
the prosecution by indicting Demosthenes on the charge 
of desertion of military service, on tho ^oiuid that ho 
liad left tho army in Euboea and returned to Athens. 
The indictment came to nothing ; but Demosthenes, it 
apjiears, was not decisively successful in his proceed- 
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ings against lie was reproaclie*! by his rival, 

j-lilscliines, with luwing coniproiuised the alFair. At 
all events, it is not certain whether the case was ever 
brought to trial. But the tone of the extant sijcech 
certainly implies this; ami it is really diiticult to suj>- 
pose, looking at some i>assiiges in which he takes credit 
to himself for having rejected a comj>romise and having 
brmight the ilefeiidaiit to trial, that it was merely writ- 
ten and never delivered. This is, we know, a very 
general opinion, ami then? are re;is«jns for it; !>ut in the 
face of the speech as it has come down to us, it seems 
a Jjueslion whether it can V>e sustained. 

Tlie t<tm^ of the speech is siivage and violent. It is 
full of fiirions invective. But at le;»st it is interesting 
as giving us a glimpse into some of the abiises arising 
out of wealth and insolence even in a deiiiocrttical 
community like Athens. AVe have an amusing picture 
of ^leidios himself; and though jn-rhaps it is a cari- 
cature, it was no donhl typical of a really existing 
class. He had, it is saitl, got himself elected a cavalry 
ofTjcer on tlio strength of Ixdiig a rich man, and yet ho 
could not 80 much Jis ride thrf>ugh the market-place. 
His single act of munificence was giving the State a 
war-sliip, when ho knew lie was not likely U> incur any 
{>cr 8 onal danger. He delighteil in making a vulgar 
parade of his wwdth. He had built a house at Klcusie, 
one of the suburb.s of Athens, so big that it darkened 
all the houses in the place. He used to take his wife 
to the Mysteries, or to any place she liad a fancy for 
visiting, in a carriage and pair. He would push 
through the market-place and the leading thorough- 
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farcjs, talking of liis dinners and his (.Irinking-horns so 
louil that all thf passors-by couM hear. “Uoiiot,” says 
I lemostheiii’xS in his speech, “hononraml admire thin‘'s 
of this kind — do not jnd^'o of libendity by these tests, 
whetluT a man bnihls sj)lendid lumses or has many 
fi'inak* servants, or handsome furnitim'; but look who 
is s]>iiit«‘d and libenil in tliose thinj^s whicli the bnlk 
of yon share the enjoyment of. Meidias, you will 
iind, has nothiiio of that kuiil about him.” 

“Will y«)n,” lie asks, “let Meidias escape because 
lu' is rich? 'I’his is pn-tty much the eatiso of his 
insolem-e. Therefore you shoxild mlher t-jike jkway the 
nu'ans which miable him to be insolent than panlon 
Iiim in considimdion of tlnun. '!'»> allow an amlacious 
blackouurd lik<! him to have wealth at his eomniand 
is to put arms in Ids hands a^iinst youi-selves.” 

“ I take it you all know his disposition, his oilensivo 
and overlx'aring behavimir; and stunuof you, 1 <hiresiiy, 
have been woiulerino about thinos which they know 
themselves, btit have not heiird from mo now. Many 
j»f the injined parties do not even like to tell all that 
tliey have sutlered, dreading this man’s litigiousness, 
and the fortune which makes such a despicable fellow 
strong and terrible. For when a rogue and a bully is 
suj>ported by wealth and power, it is a wall of defence 
against any attack. Let Meidias bo stripped of liis 
possessions, and most likely he will not play the bully. 
If he should, ho Avill be less rcgaitled than the humblest 
man among you ; ho will rail and bawl to no p\irpose 
then, and be punished for any misbehaviour like tire 
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re^t of us. Now, it scomP, Polycuctus and Tiinocint.-s 
uiid thft rag-aiiiuttin KxicUinon arc his iKKly -uaid ; 
these are a sort of mercenaries that he keeps about 
him, and others also bc-sides them, a confederate band 
of witnesses, who never troul>le you openly, but by 
simply nodding their heads afhrm and lie with perfect 
ease. By the powers, 1 *lo not helieve they get any 
good from him; but they are wonderful i-copk* for 
making up to the rich, ami attending on them, and 
giving i:vidence. All this, I take it, is a danger to any 
of you that live cjuietly by ytmrselves as well as you 
can; and therefon; it is that you fusseiiible b»gether, in 
onler that, though taken separately you are over- 
niab-hdl hy any one either in friends <*r riches, «)r in 
anything else, you may eolleetively he mon» than u 
match f<*r him uiul put a slop to his iustdeiice.” 

Meidins, aeooixling to l>emosthencs, was at heart a 
cowanl, ami w<mld 1 h- sure t<» make an abject appeal 
U> the (Ktoplc’s pity. The following jwissage is towards 
the end of the si>cccU ; — 

** I know ho will have liis children in court and 
wliino; ho will talk very humbly, shedding tears and 
making himself as piteous as he can. Yet the n>oro ho 
humbles himself, the more ought you to detest him. 
■\^^ly 1 Because if the outrageousness and violence of 
his conduct arose out of his inability to he humble, it 
woidd have been fair to make some allowance for his 
temper, and the accident which made him what ho is. 
But if he knows how to behave himself ijroperly when 
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he likes, aiul has adapted a diJf«*ront lino of conduct })y 
choice, surely it is <|iute eviilent tliat if he ehulos 
juslicc now, he will aj^ain become the same Meiilias 
that you know huu for. You must not listen to liim, 
then; you must not let the present occasion, when ho 
is playing the hypocrite, have more weight and influence 
with you than the whole past of which you have had 
experience. 

“ Perhaps he will say of me, This man is an onttor. 
Well ; if one who advises what he thinks for your 
good, without being troublesome or intrusive, is an 
orator, I would not deny or refuse the name. But if 
an orator be what (to my knowledge and to your know- 
ledge) cerbdn of our speakers are — impudent fellows, 
enriched at yotir expense — I can har«lly be that; for 
I have received notliing fr«im you, but spent all iny 
substance upon you, except a more trifle. Probably, 
also, Meidias will say that all my speech is prejiared. 
I admit that I have got it u]) as well as I possibly 
could. I were a complete simpleton indeed, if, having 
sufl'ered and still suflering sueli injuries, I took no pains 
about the moile of stating tlu*m to you. I maintain 
that Meiilias has composed my speech ; ho who has 
siipplicd the facts which the speech is about, may most 
fairly bo deemed its author, not ho M’ho has merely pre- 
paixid it or studied how to lay an honest case before 
you.” 

The speech is not, we think, one of Demosthenes* 
best; but it is often ingenious, ami it certainly shows 
singular power of invective. It suggests that what wo 
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should call vcrj' loose practice on the part of an advo* 
ciite was tolerated in an Athenian court. Demosthenes 
hy no means coniines himself to tlie outrage committed 
on liim hy Meidias, hut speaks of the injuries he had 
inllictecl on otliers, and inde»xl attacks generally the 
man’s whole life and chametor. The attack may liavo 
Ik-cii desen'od ; still, the manner of it, and the ciremn- 
sUuices under wliich it was made, point to the oxistr 
dice of dangers at Athens to which any citizen might 
suddenly find himself exposed. 



CHAPTER IX. 


ruir.ir masticu of TnEUMoi*YL.>: and of riiocis — 

rEAOEC BETWEEN HIM AND ATHENS COUNSEL OF 

DEMOSTHENES. 

We nc*\v c*nU‘r on u imtio*! of nu-liincholy iiml 

luuniliatioii for tho (»rook mco. Witliin tw») yeai-s the 
iKirharian »K‘stit>yor «*f Olyiithus }M'roim?s nmsU?r of the 
key t«) (»ree<H', the famous j>ass of Thennopj’hv, ami of 
the whoh^ of PImeis, tin* conntry in which stood the 
mountiiins of I’arnassiis, ami llie old and venomhlo 
U'jnple of Delphi. Events more territic ami inoinentons, 
sjjys Deinosthem's in one of his speeches, had never 
oeeurre.d either in his own tinu^ or in tljat of any of his 
l>redecessoi'S. Athens was forced into a niisemhly 
ij'iiominious peace, ami many of her citizens had 
stoopeil to the infamy of being the more tools ami 
paid agents of the “ man of Maeedon.” Even Isocnites, 
true Creek as ho was in all his sympatliies, as well as 
thoroughly upright and high-minded, was now con- 
vinced that the best wisdom for Greece was to put 
itself under tlio Icadei'ship of this wonderfully success- 
ful prince, and allow him to conduct its united armies 
to the conquest of Persia. 
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The history of thc-sc five years is souiowliat intricate. 
It will bo enough for the present purpose to sunnuadso 
the general covuse of events. The i>eriod was mainly 
occupied in negotiations on the i>art of Athens with 
Philip, These were ill-managed, and had a most dis- 
a.strou.s conclusion. One motive which no doubt 
prompted them was, the very natural desire of recover- 
ing those Athenian citizens who had been captured 
with the Olpithians. Toward Athens PhOip had usu- 
ally shown hiin-self graciotj.s aixl conciliator)'. So, when 
the relatives of two of the captives, both men of high 
position, presented theiu-selves as supjdiants Ix-fore the 
Aasembly, it was decided to communicate with Philip. 
A favourable aiLSWor was receivc<l ; and we have reiuson 
trf) holieve that now there was an inclination in favour 
of |K«ice. At first >1 wu.s othenvise. Kven Eubulus and 
his party, who held war the w'orst of all evils, wen.' 
constrained to 8|>eak of Philip as an enemy. I’licy 
went further ; they attempted, by emba.s.sics into the 
Pcloponnem-, to niiso some sort of coalition agiiinst him. 
Among othc-r places they vi.sited Megalojmlis, where, 
however, their overtures nmt with hut a cold recejdion. 
Athens, us wo have had occasion to notice, had made a 
blunder some years before in not following the counsel 
of Dcnio.sthoncs when he advised that the Mcgalopoli- 
tana shonld bo supported against Sparta. Now she 
found tliat they were not to l>o roused Into action by 
what no doubt seomed to tliein a comparatively remote 
danger. There would, too, have been some ]K>litical in- 
convenionco in an alliance with titem. Such an alli- 
ance would liave meant a rupture ^vith Sparta, and a 
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frienrlly attitude towards Thebes, a state against which 
Atlieniau feeling was peculiarly bitter. As soon as 
it seemed clear that there was no prospect of organising 
a com})ination throughout Greece against Philip, the 
wish for peace grew in strength, and the people were 
not averee to opening negotiations with their powerful 
enemy. 

It is at tliis juncture that the name of Demosthenes’ 
famous rival ./ICschines fii-st come.s before us. He ivse 
to be one of the foremo.st Athenian ovatoi'S and states- 
men from a very lowly origin. His father kept what 
we should call a prej)ar.itory school, and lie Iiiiuself 
began life as an inferior actor and a government clerk. 
Ho was a man <»f immense industry and abilit3% and 
was naturally’ mnlowed with all the ipialities which go 
ti» make an onilor. He was one of the envoys sent 
mi the mission to tln^ Peloponnose, which hail for 
its purpose the stining up of the Greeks against 
Macedonian aggression. It apjiears that he adilressed 
a very powerful appeal to the jVi'cadian A.ssembl^' at 
Megalojiolis, fiercclj' denouncing all tniitors to the 
libertii>s of Greece, and stigmatising Philip as a “blood- 
stained barbarian.” Such was the beguining of the 
political life of a man who subsequently' allowed him- 
self to become the means of furthering that “ bai*- 
barian’s ” most dangerous designs upon Greece and her 
liberties. 

Ill the negotiations of this period between Athens 
and Philip, ypschines took a leading part as an envoy. 
So, too, did Demosthenes himself ; and the hostile 
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relations between them, which subsequently gave oc- 
casion to their memorable oratorical contest, date from 
this time. We have for the most part to depend on 
tilt* conflicting statements of the two orators for our 
knowledge of the circumstances by which Athens, two 
years after the ruin of Olynthus, was drawn into a 
shameful |)eace. It almost seems as if she wilfully 
allowe<l herself to make one stupid blunder after 
another. But tliis is not a true view of the case. 
Athens, no doubt, might liave done much better under 
the guidance of really linn and very skilful statesman- 
ship; hut it nmst lx; rememheital tliat the situation was 
extn*mely complicated, ami it wa.s handy possible to 
for(;s<x.‘ even ap])n*ximately tin- course and tendency 
of events. After the <h;slruction of Oljmllms it must 
liave ae<*ined clear that I’liilip was the enemy of 
Greece; and that, comsequently, it wjls the duty and 
policy of Atliens to n-gard him in tliis liglit, and 
decline all negotiations witli him. But, as we have 
seen, Athens Wiis not able U» organise a confederacy 
of the Greek states against him ; and if she had de- 
cided to figlit him, she must have felt that she would 
have to fight single-haiulejl. Wlicn to this considera- 
tion was added the desire to recover some of her owui 
citizens, now prisoners in Philip’s hands— when, too, 

she found tliat he wus still courteous and conciliatory 

wo cannot l>e surpriswl that she shrank from u struggle 
which wouhl have tasked her resources to tlie utter- 
most. It might, perhaps, have been better and safer 
for her to have made any sacrifiix;, and liave at once 
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.leciilecl on war against the tU'stroyer of thirty Greek 
cities ; hut it was not easy for her to see her way to 
such a ste]> alone and unsupported. 

The relations, too, of the states of Greece to each 
other and to Athens presented many difficulties. Never 
had there been a time when it was harder to unite 
them. Sparta, the leading state of the Peloponnese, 
could under no cii'cuinstanccs he easily stimulated into 
exertions in the Greek Ciiuse. Her statesmen were apt 
to take a narrow and selfish view of the politics of 
(li-c'cee. The other states of the Peloponnese were inoro 
afraid of being oppressed by Spartan ascendancy, of 
wliieh they had had actual experience, than of danger 
from Maeedon, of which they knew next to nothing, 
lliu-e, therefore, there was hut a poor prospect of coali- 
tion. Thehe.s and Phocis, the two remaining states, 
were themselves engaged in the Sacred War. Pliocis 
lunl appropriated to itself the treasures of the temple 
of Delphi, and had tlius put itself in a false position 
before the Greek world, os being guilty of sacrilege. 
And as for Thebes, it had no really gi-ent and far- 
sighted statesmen ; nor had it, to the extent which 
Athens still had, a sense of its duty to Greece. Its 
policy was often particularly selfish ; and even under 
the most favourable circumstances, it would have been 
most difficult to have persuaded Thebans to co-oporato 
heartily with Athenians. So anxious was it to crush 
its Phocian neighboure, with whom it had long been 
involved in a troublesome war, that when Philip 
undertook to crxish them it welcomed the oiFer. The 
bait ho hold out was tempting ; but the Thebans ought 
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to liave liad enough Greek sentiment ii<jt to lish-n to 
his proposals, the acceptance of wliich wcnild prohaldy 
lead to the conquest and dcstnictioii of a Greek peopl»* 
by a bjrlwrian. Pliilip, of course, could justify liimself 
by saying that he was attacking those who were, in fact, 
the enemies of GitUM:e, inasniudi il'J by the pillage of the 
siicred treasures of Delphi they liuil outraged the best 
and tniest Greek feeling. I>ut to comjuer Phocis h(^ 
must ]>e master of Therinopylie ; and if he once g-aine<l 
this |><)sition, it couM lianlly Ik; doubt« d that hi* would be 
able to do as he jdciused, and that 'i'lu-lies, if he cho.se to 
pick a quarrel with her, would in the utmost jeopanlv. 

All thus wa.s recogni.si'd by Demostlienes, and, ;is it 
sfj-m.s, by the AlheniaiiH gein-mlly. 'J'he}’ were quite 
alive to the importanci* of garrisoning Tliennopyla*, 
and they sent a force there. Put the IMmcian leader, 
Phabecus, from tMjme sort of jealousy towanls Athens, 
anil a fear that political intrigues wtudd be set on foot 
agjunst him to deprive liim of his inlluence with his 
Wiuntiymen, refuse<l to a<lmit the Alhenum troops inU) 
jwssesaion of the iiiqKirtant pass. It was now diflicult 
for tlie Athenians to know liow to act. For anything 
they knew to the contrar)’, PhahecuB might Imve some 
understanding with Pliilip, and lie willing to sunendcr 
the jKiss to him. lliis |K>sition was jierplx'xing and 
disheartening, while to Pldliji it was a gnuid opjior- 
tuiiity. If ho could contrive to conclude jxyice with 
Athens, and Ui get the Pliocians excludeil from it, he 
would lie aide, with some sort of excuse, to occujiy 
Thennopyliu and invade Phocis. Ajid in doing this, 
he would liave Thehes on his side. 

A.c.i5.s. vol. iv. 


o 
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Aft<‘r much nogotintion, this -was the result which ho 
managed to accomplish. Peace was concluded hetween 
Pliilip ami Athens, their respective allies being included. 
While the negotiations were pending, and the Athe- 
niiiu envoys were waiting at Pella for an intei^dew 
with the King, he was in Thrace, and gained some 
important successes over the chief of the country, 
t'ersobloptes, at this time an ally of Athens. The 
ellect of this was to weaken and endanger the hold 
whicli Athens had on the Thracian Chersonese, — a 
specially valuable possession. Indeed, peace' was 
made \iltiinately on terms which the Athenians hatl 
not originally contemplated. This, Demosthenes main- 
tained, was due to the treachero\is connivance of 
ilCschines and id some of the other envoys, who loit- 
ered at l\*lla when they ought b> have at onco made 
their way to Philip in 'I'linxce, and settled matters with 
him on the basis which had been nndually agreed on. 
But the most ten-ible mistake was the exclusion of the 
Phocians from the treaty. The Athenians were some- 
lunv cajoled into believing that Philip meant them 
well ; and even Demosthenes did not at the time 
protest against the abamlonment of Phocis. The 
error was irretrievable, for it amounted to nothing 
less than letting Philip become master of Tliormopyla}. 
The Phocians could not hold the pass without support. 
When they found themselves isolated, their leader, 
Phalajcus, after being summoned by Philip to give up 
possession of it, consented to do so under a convention, 
and withdrew his forces. The surrender of Phocis to 
Philip followed as a matter of course. He dealt with 
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the country and its towns as he had d«!alt two years 
before with Chalcidice and its towns. Phocis was 
utterly ruined. ^Inothor Greek state had now fallen 
before the Macedonian destroyer, and the prospects of 
Greece generally might well seem ghxnuy. 

TIjo ciilamity, however, was not .so shocking to the 
Greek world as one might have suppose<l it would liavc 
been. The Pliocians, as has been exphiined, had been 
offenders against the common law and traditions of 
Greece, ancl their destruction might be regartled a.s a 
divine judgment. Even the man who executed it, 
though a barbarian acconling to Greek notions, might 
have some claim b> be cxmsideied a.s the representative 
of a sacred cause. In one sense he luul been doing the 
ver3' thing wliich tlie voice of (irecce had been calling 
for. The Theban.s were e.s|K*cuiUy gnteful to him, and 
forgot in their blindness the mischief which by tin's 
last stroke ho had inflicted on Greece. Now that tlm 
Phocians had ceaac<l to exist as a Greek people, their 
place in the Ainjdiictyonic Council was, when the 
gre<at Pythian festival came round after a hjur j'ojirs’ 
interval, conferred on Philip. He wa.s even nominate^l 
president of the august ceresmony. In all this Thebes 
heartily concurred, as also did several smaller states. 
Athens and Sparta, indeed, held aloof. But when 
Philip's envoys announced to the Athenians the now 
position he had acquired with the consent of so many 
Grtjck states, they did not like to refuse concurrence in 
what a Largo part of Greece seemed to approve. 

Strong as Philip was before, ho was now immensely 
strengthened, and fresh clianccs wore open to him for 
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interfering actively in Oreelc politics, ^^ombc^slnp of 
the Ainphictyonic Council was, in fact, equivalent to 
naturalisation. PliUip was now, in theoi-j* at least, a 
(ireek, anil no longer a barbarian. The Athenian 
Isocrates could, with a show of reason, address a letter 
to him, inviting him to reconcile under his leadership 
the great states of Greece, ami invade Asia with a view 
to the overthrow of the Persian empire and the libera- 
tion of the Asiatic Greeks. But the Athenians gene- 
ndlv felt deep anger and vexation at the issue of events, 
and could hardly nuike up their minds to sit still 
under the disgrace of the surrender of Thermopyhe 
and the intrusion of a foreign prince into the heart of 

Gvoocc\ 

Doiuosthcnoi^, as has hceii SAid> hatl no synipatliy 
with the iileas of Isocrates. He still clung to the belief 
in a general imlopemlent Gi'eek world, of which his 
own state ought to be the most perfect representative. 
Yet on this occasion he spoke in favour of the in- 
glorious peace just concluded. Misenible as it was, he 
argued that to break it would be to give I'hilip a pre- 
U'xt for uniting other Greek states in war against them. 
The tone of his speech is confident and decided. The 
peace was bad and dishonourable, no doubt, but to 
repudiate it would be simply madness. It would be 
putting themselves gi'atuitously in the un'ong. “ The 
shadow at Delphi,” as he calls the subject of the Sacred 
war which had been waged between Thebes and Pho- 
cis, was not worth fighting for, more especially when 
they would have to fight a Greek confederacy. It 
could not have been altogether pleasant to Demostlienes 
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to advise acquiescence in a peace wliich be and bis 
countrjTncn generally felt to be huiniliating. But as 
they had drifted into it, all they could now do was to 
make the best of it, and guard themselves from new 
aggressions. 



CIIAPTEK X. 


DEMOSTUENliS CONTINUES Ills SPEECHES AGAINST 

PHILIP. 

I'lioM tlif peaco of 346 b.c. we may date a revolution 
in the Greek worKl. Philip had acajuired a new posi- 
tion, and it was acknowledged that he had henceforth 
a riglit to take a part in Greek politics. Even Demos- 
thenes had tt> recognise the fact of a change of sen- 
timent tt)waitlrt him. Isoi-nites could aiguo more 
l>laiisihly than over that everything poinUal to hini as 
the true hoatl ami clwiinjiion of tJreece, and, conse- 
quently, as the predestineil comiucror of Asia, the old 
antagonist of Gixjece. 

The peace just concluded was soon seen to be a 
thoroughly hollow one. Philip, it was evident, had no 
intention of being really bound by it, any longer than 
it answered his purpose. This the Athenians could 
hardly fail to understand, however much they might 
try to deceive themselves ; and their feeling towards 
him wos made up of fear and anger. "Wo might have 
thought that ho could have at once organised a Greek 
confederacy against Persia with almost a certainty of 
success, but ho seems to have been too cautious and 
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ai^tutc to cx|K)S<j himself to «iny serious risks. His policy 
was to secuix; a yet finnor f<Kiting in tlie Gi-oek world. 
Athens, he knew, was his only foimidahle enemy. 
There was still a jK>ssibUity that slie might rouse Greece 
against him, and overjHjwer him hy a coalition of wltich 
she would he the head. He must therefore endeavour 
to isoliite her hy political intrigues, and, hy driving her 
out of the Cliersonese, strike a fatal blow at the com- 
merce on which lier prosperity largely de|K-nded. 

With these views lie lieg.in to meddle with the politics 
of the I*eloponnese. There circumstances favoured his 
designs. He hail the opjKjrtunity of jilajdng the jiuit 
of champion and thdiverer to the oppresseil. Sparta was 
the gieat object »>f dread to the petiple of Argos, of 
M<*galo|>olLS, and of Messeiie. They coiihl not imagine 
tliut they ha<l any other enemy to fear. Thebes 
liad hitherto been their protector, hut Thebes was no 
longer in a condition to command theu' conlidence. 
It was to Philip that they now not unnaturally looked. 
It was hardly to Ikj expected that they would abstain 
from invoking his aid against a pressing and imme- 
diate danger, lieeause it may have been suggested 
to them that they were thereby imperilling tlie best 
interests of Greece. What they wanted was lielp 
against S]>arta, and this Pliilip promised them. He 
would, he said, soon lx; with them in person ; and 
meanwhile ho sent them some troops, and bade Sjjarta 
refrain from any attempt on Mcaseno. 

This was a clever movement on Pliilip’s part, and 
Athens could not very well protest against it or seek to 
thwart it. All tliat could be said was tliat, judging 
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from the past, it was an intorfiToncc wltioh \iltimately 
meant mischief. Demosthenes succeodeJ in bringing 
llu‘ ^Vtlu’iiians to this point (*f view, lie indnced them 
to s(‘nd an embassy, himself being at tlie head of it, 
info the I’eloptmne.s^*, the express object of which was 
to «lefeat Philip’s <liph»macv. Ho visite<l several of 
I he <'ities, and addre.<setl warnings to them based on 
Ihi' bad faith of Philip genendly, and on his treatment 
of Olynthns particularly. He told tlu-m plaiidy that 
in their fear and hatrc‘d of Sparta they were allowing 
themsc-lves to become his accoiiiplici*s in enslaving 
and ruining CJreeee. It seems that one of the chief 
arguments on which ho insi.sted was the utter imjiossi- 
bility of a sincere and hearty juiion between free states 
and a dos[K)t. This would he sure to impress the 
democratic party — always a powerful element in a 
(iroek state*. He was heard — so he tcdls us himself in 
one of his subsecpient s]iec*ches — with approbatiem and 
applause, but he failed to convince. There were, as ho 
sjiys in anotlier sjH*ech, those in every stsito who were 
willing to he controlled hy a fonugn power, if only they 
could get the upper hand of their fellow-citLens. T'hc 
old love of freedom and of legal government, which 
had been the great glory of Greece, seemed to he on 
the wane. ytUl Demosthenes accomplished something. 
Philip thonglit it necessary to send envoys to Athens 
with some sort of apology for himself and his general 
policy ; and an embassy also came, perhaps at liis sug- 
gestion, from some of the states of the Peloponneso. 
Athens was in a perplexing position. Philip could 
plausibly say that the Athenians were unreasonably 
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suspicious towanls him, and even, in fact, disregajxling 
the spirit of tlic p«»ce recently concluded. The envoys 
from j\jgos and MeSsScne might fairly’ conij)lain of tho 
seeming connection between Athens and Sparta, and 
argue that it W’as a menace to the lil)orties of (he 
Pelo[X)nncse. It was a gn^at and critical occiisicui, and 
called for able stjitesmanship. It was an <»j>poi'tunity 
to raise yet higher the character of Demosthenes as a 
public adviser, and he availed liimself of it. In the 
sfKJCch which lie delivered in u.c. 344, known jus llio 
W!Cond Philippic, he spoke out in the j>lainest lan- 
guage Ixjth against Philip’s insinuations an<l against 
the ill-tinte^l cfimi)laints of the Peloponnesian envoys. 
He vindicated at the same time Ins own j)t)liey, and 
denounced the Philippising faction, in which his rivid 
./Sschines was now a conspicuoiLs figure. 

Philip, he tleclares, was tho great aggressor of tho 
age; he was a plotter agauist the whole of Gn*(*co. Ho 
repeats what he liad said as ainhassadoi; to the pco))lo 
of Messeue by way of warning from the past : — 

“Ye men of Messene, how do you think the Olyn- 
thians would have looked to hear anything against Philip 
at those times w'hen he surrendered to them Anthemus, 
which all former kings of Macedonia claimed, when he 
cast out the Athenian colonists and gave them Potidjea, 
thereby incurring your enmity, and giving them the 
land to enjoy 1 Tliink you tliat they expected Siicb 
treatment as they got, or would they have helieve<l it 
if they had been told! Nevertheless, after enjoying 
for a brief space tho possessions of others, Uiey are for 
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u long peviod <lojnivfil by Philip of theii* owni, shame- 
fully expi'lltMl — not only vainpiishod, but beti-ayod by 
one another and sold. In truth, those too close con- 
nections with despots are not Siife for free sUitcs. 
There are inanifohl contrivances for the ginmling and 
defending of cities — as nuuparts, walls, trenches, and 
the like ; these are all made with hands and demand 
an outlay. Put there is one common safeguard in the 
nature of wise nu;n w)»ieh is a good security for all, 
hut espeeially for ilemocracios ag-ainst <lespots. What 
do I mean 1 Mistrust. Keep this ; hold to this ; pre- 
serve this oidy, and you can never be injured. "Wliat 
<lo ye desire ? Freedom. Then do you not see that 
with this Phili[)’s very titles are at variance? Every 
king and despot is a ft)e to freedom, an antagonist to 
laws. Will ye not hewaix*, lest in seeking to bo de- 
livered from war you liinl a master?” 

Yet in a speech delivered three years aftorwanis, 
which we shall shortly notice, Demosthenes suggests 
that they might entertain the thought of seeking aid 
even from Persia. The suggestion, perhaps, was only 
made ui desperation, and must not bo biken as ropro- 
seuting anything like a change of political sentiments. 
To the last Deinosthones was a believer in free and 
popular governments as opposed to tyrannies and des- 
potisms. Still, as ho has to admit, such govornmonts 
are liable to bo out-mana3u^’lxid by cunning diplomacy. 
So it had been with themselves, as ho reminds them 
in the present speech. They had been persuaded to 
believe that l^hilip, if ho become master of Thermo- 
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pyke, would bumble their oltl enemy Thebes, and give 
them Oropus and Kubcea in exchange for Amphipolis. 

“All these declarations on the hustings,” ho says, 
witli the Philij>pising party in his eye, “ 1 am sure you 
remember, though you are not famous for remembering 
injuries. Wliile tlio mischief i.s only coming and piv- 
paring, whilst we hear one another 8 j)eak, 1 wislj 
every man, though lie know it well, to be reminded 
who it was persuaded you to ahindon I’hocis ami 
Thermopylic, by the possession of which Philip com- 
mands the road to Attica and PelojMuincse, ami has 
brought it to tliis, that you have now to <lelihorate, not 
about claims ami intex-ests abroad, but about tlic de- 
fence of your home and a war in Attica, which will bo 
a grievous shock to every cituen wlieii it comes ; and 
. indeed it commenced from that day of your infatuation. 
Had you not l>een then deceived, there would be noth- 
ing now to distress the State.” 

One point insisted on in this sjK'cch is, that the 
struggle in the Greek states was no longer, as it hud 
hitherto been, one between aristocracy and democracy, 
but between Philip’s party and its opjKuients. 

The following yc;ir witnessed a memorable contest 
Ixjtwcen DcmosthcDcs and iEschines. It arose out of 
the embassies to Philip and the various nx^otiutions 
wth liim, wliicli ended, as wo have 8een,'80 unfortu- 
nately for Athens and Greece, .^^schincs, it will be 
remembered, was an adherent of the peace party of 
Kubulusj and Demosthenes now mode a great ell'ort 
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to discredit him, as being, in fact, corrujitly responsible 
for Philip’s occupation of Thonnoj^yh*?, the destruction 
of Phocis, and the new and powerful position which 
he had been able to assume in Greece. The pleadings 
of both the orators in this great cause have come down 
to us, and they are specially valuable as supplying us 
with materials for the history of an intricate period. 
Demosthenes presses his attack with great vehemence, 
aiul resorts, as he well knew how, to the most savage 
invective. To our minds it is, as a work of art, one 
of the leUvSt ])leasing and s;»lisfactory of his speeches. 
There is a coarseness and v\Ugarity aboiit the vitupera- 
tion — and that, too, tinder circumstances in which very 
strong comlemnation of his rival must have been felt 
to have been a mistake. Ho taunts ylischiiies witli 
having been all along the conscious tool of Philip’s 
cunning policy, when it was perfectly well known that 
he had himself, from want of clear foresight perhaps, 
not steadily opjiosed that policy at more than one criti- 
cal point. He was not successful ; but the A’ictoiy won 
by his rival was a very poor one. .^Eschincs ■was ac- 
tjuitted only by thirty votes. Tliis implies that, on 
the whole, public opinion was against him, though it 
may have been felt that distinct and positive evidence 
was wanting. We may infer that Demosthenes’ polit- 
ical iiilluence was very great. He failed probably be- 
cause, as Dr Thirlwall remarks, ho had an extremely 
intricate case, and could not attack yEscliines ehec- 
tively without having from time to time to defend 
himself and explain certain ambiguities in his own 
share in the negotiations. 
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AtheiiP, as lias been said, was now particularly vul- 
nerable in the Tliraciaii Cbei-soncse ainl the north of 
the To these points the restless Philip din'cted 

his attention in 342-341 n.c. It conld not Ihj doubted 
that he was incdibiting the annexation of this iiujK>rtant 
district, and the coiu|Uest of the Grex*k cities on the 
northern shores of the Projwntis — Perinthus, Selyinbria, 
and above all Byzantium. If he could achieve this, 
Athens would be comi)let4'ly jwmlysed. Her inaritiine 
supremacy would lx* at an end, and lier suppli**s of 
corn would lx; cut tdf. She wamld C4'aso to exist us 
a commercial power. Philip’s designs on Athens in 
Thrace were not unlike tlmso of Napoleon 1. on Kng- 
land in liis attacks on Kg>’pt and Sjjain. It was argued 
in I^arliament at the time, that in carrying on war 
with Piance iii these countries, we were pnictically 
standing on our ow’n <lefence. Demosthenes took the 
same line of argument ngjiinst Philip. A force had 
been sent out fnjin Athens Uy the Chersonese as an 
army of obsei^’ation on Philij>’s movements. The 
general, Diojxjithes, w’as an able, energetic man ; and it 
is interesting to us to know that lie was the father of the 
poet Menander. There were some disputes lx;twccu 
the Athenian colonists and the Canlians to the north 
of the Chersoiu^e. Philip seemed dLsjiosed to favour 
the Latter, upon which Diopeithes at once retaliated by 
invarling Macedonian territory. He gained some suc- 
cesses, and for a while even deprived Philiji of sonn; 
of Ills recent conquests. Considering that the peace of 
34C n.o. was still in force, Athens nuiy be said to have 
been put in the >\Tong by her over-zealous general, and 
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Philip sojit tho ppoplo a despatch in which ho formally 
coin])laino(l of th(’S<' oiicroachmonts. ^VU his political 
adhov»'nts at Athens clamoiuxHl for the inshnit recall of 
Diopeithes. Like other Athenian generals, Diopeithea, 
who cominande<l some mercenaries, was almost com- 
jndled to provide for them hy expcMlitit)ns which could 
not he strictly j\iatified. Still, it might he truly ai'gue<l 
in his favour that he was really repelling a dangerous 
aggressor. And on this ground Demosthenes pleaded his 
cause, and argijed that he should he continued in his 
commaml. The speech he delivcre<l on this occasion 
— “On hehalf of the Chci-sonese,” as it has heen 
cntitlcMl — tMiniains the clear and powerful reasonings of 
a sagacious statesman. 

The pe«)ph>, he maintains, ought to deal with their 
enemies hefoi'o they call their own servants to account. 
It was viTy well for Philip to complain of an infringe- 
ment of tho peace in this particular instance , hut was 
it not notorious that ho had himself dejirived Athens 
of her own possessions! It was a mere hliud to say, 
as some said, that they must make up their minds ti> 
have eitlier war or peace. “ If it appeal's that from 
the very limt Philij) has rohhed us of our teiritorics, 
and has been all along incessantly gathering the spoil 
of other nations, Greek and hurharian, for tho materials 
of an ntt<\ck upon yon, what do they mean by saying 
wo must have war or peace ? ’* 

“Consider what is actually going on. Philip is 
staying with a large army in Thr.ice, and sending for 
roinforcemonts, as eye-u-itncsscs report, from Macedonia 
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and Tliessaly- Now, should he wait for tho tmilo- 
mncLs, and then march to the siege of By^-antiiun, think 
ye that the Byzantines would persLst in their present 
foil)’, and would not in\nto and implore your aid 1 I 
do not believe it. No; they will receive any j>oople, 
even those they distrust mure tlnin us, sooner thaii 
surrender thcii' city to Philip — unless, indeed, he is 
Ix'forehaiid with them and caj)tures it. If, then, we are 
unable to sail northwartl, and there be no ludp at 
hand, nothing can j>revent their ilestniction. Well ; 
let Ufl say the Byzantines are infatuated and besottetl. 
Very likely; yet they must he rescuwl, bwause it is 
good for Athens. Nor is it dear that ho ^^^ll not 
attack the Chereonesej nay, if we may judge fnun the 
letter he M*nt us, ho says lie will duLstise the people in 
the Chersonese. If the present army be kept on foot, 
it will be able to defend that countr)', and attack some 
of Philip’s dominions. But if it becomi; disbanded, 
what slioll we do if ho inarch against Die Chersonese ? 
With such facts and arguments l>eforo you, so far from 
disbanding this army which DiojH-ithes is endeavouring 
to organise for Athens, you ouglit yourselves to provide 
an additional one, to support him with funds, and ^vith 
other friendly co-oj>eratioiu” 

In the followuig jiossage he inveighs against his 
political opjKiiiunts, and the extreme licence of speech 
allowed to them in practically advocating the interests of 

Philip 

lliifl, you must bo convinced, is a stru gg le for 
existence. You uiimot overcome your enemies abroad 
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till you liave p\mish«'<l your omunies, liis ministors, at 
Inline. They will ho the stvunhlinp;-l>locks which pre- 
vent you reaching the others. ^Vhy, do you suppose, 
I’hilip now insults you 1 To other people he at least 
renders services though ho deceives them, while he is 
already threatening you. Look, for instance, at the 
Thessalians. It was by many benefits conferred on 
them that he se<luccMl thorn into their pi*esont bondage. 
And tluMi the Olynthians, again, — how ho cheated them, 
lirst giving them l*o(id;ea and seversd other places, 
is ri*ally beyond ih'seription. Now he is enticing the 
'riudians by giving up to them Iheotia, and <lelivering 
them from a toilsome and vexatious war. Each of 
these jieoples did get a certain advantage ; but some of 
them have sutVerod what all the worhl knows ; others 
will suffiu’ whatever may hereafter befall them. As 
for you, I recount not all that has lu*en hiken from 
you, Imt how shamefully have you been treated and 
ilespoiled ! Why is it that Philip <leals so difVerently 
with you and with others 1 Because yours is tlio only 
state in tJrecco in which the jirivilege is allowed of 
speaking for the cnemj', and a citizen taking a bribe 
may safely address the Assembly, though you have 
been n>])bed of your dominions. It was not safe at 
Olynthus to bo Philip’s advocate tuiless the OljTitliian 
commonalty had shared the advanbigo by possession 
of Potidiuu. It was not safe in Thessaly to be Philip’s 
advocate, unless the people of Thessiily had secured the 
advantage by Philip’s expelling their tyrants and re- 
storing the synod at Pj’hc. It was not safe in Thebes, 
until he gave up Bceotia to them and destroyed the 
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Phociaiis. Yet at Athoiis, I’hilip luii! tlei^rlviHl 

you of Amphiptjlis aiol tlic territory round Canlia — 
nay, is inakin*' ICulxea a f«)rtn?ss as a check u\H>n us, 
and is a<lvancin'? to attack Byz-'intium — it is safe to 
sj>uak in Philip’s heluilf.” 

lie tlius concludes the siMiCch : — 

“ I >\dll sum up my atlvic*4* and sit down. You must 
contribute money, and inainUiin the exi-stin^ troops, 
rcictifying any abuse you may discover, I)ut not, fui any 
accuKution whi<:h somebody may bring, tlishamUng the 
force. St*nd out aml^i.s.sjKhii'S ev«Tywheix^ U* instruct, to 
wanj, to accomplisli what they cun f«>r Atlieiis. Furtlu-r, 
I say, puni.sh j’onr <’orru]>t st;itcsmen, cxecTsite tlu'in at 
all times and places, and thereby prove that nu’ii of 
virtue and honounible <'oiMlnct have consultcil wisely 
both for f»therH ami for tlieinselves.” 

It is siitisfactory to learn that thissjteech wjw success- 
ful, and that I)io|>eitlms, who certainly descrvetl well »)f 
his wmntry, was continuiM) in his commami, ami the 
Chersonese savwl for Athens. 

Demosthenes was nt>w the leading Athenian sUites- 
inan. He had sliaken the inthieiice of the peace parly, 
and ho seems to have still further strengthened his 
political ]>osition by a s|>eech «lelivere.d about three 
montlLs after that which we have just been considering. 
The spcccli in question has always been regarded as one 
of singular jmwer. As far as we know, nothing new 
liad <M;curred ; but Philip was still in Thrace, tlireatcn- 
ing the Chcrseuiesc and the northern shores of the 

A.o.8.8. vol. iv. n 
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Propontis, and clearly had designs on Perinthus and 

Pv 7 .antiuni. Demosthenes repeats in sxihstance the 
% 

arguments he had recently urged. Greece, he says, is 
in the utmost peril from its miserable divisions and 
apathy, and from the unique position which it has 
allowed Philip to attain. As for Athens, “ her alfau-s 
have been brought so low by carelessness and negli- 
gence, I fear it is a har«l truth to say tlxat if all the ora- 
tors had sought to suggest, and you to pass, resolutions 
for the xittor ruining of the eommonwealth, wo could 
iKtt, methinks, bo woi-se off than we are.” It had been 
sj\id at Athens in the speeches of some of the orators, 

“ Wait till Philii> ileclares war, ami then it will he 
time to discuss how we shall resist him.” Domosthoncs’ 
reply is, — 

“ If wo wait till Philip avows that he is at war with 
us, wo are the simplest of mortals ; for he would not 
tleclarei war, though he marched oven against Athens 
ami Pirams — at least, if we may judge from his conduct 
to others. ^^^leu he senda his mercenaries into the 
Chei'soneso, which the king of Pei*sia ami all the Greeks 
acknowleilge to bo yours, what cjxn bo the meaning of 
such proceedings ? ITo says he is not at war. But I 
cannot admit such conduct to be an oKsorvanco of the 
peace. Far otheiavise. 1 say that by his ]>roscnt ad- 
vance into Thrace, by his intrigues in the Peloponneso, 
by the whole course of his operations with his army, ho 
has been breaking the peace and making war upon you, 
— unless, indeed, you Nvill say that those who establish 
military engines are not at wai* \intil they apply them 
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to tlLe walls. Blit that you will not saj’; for whoever 
prejiares and contrives the moans for my coxuiuest, is 
at war with mo before he hurls the dart or draws the 
bow. Should anything happen, what is the risk you 
run 1 The alienati<»n of the Hellespont, the subjection 
of Megara and Eulxi'a to your enemy, the siiling of 
the Pelopoimese with him. Then, can I allow that 
one who sets such un engine at work against Athens 
is at peace with her? Quito the contrary. From tlio 
day that ho destroyed Pbocis I date his commence- 
ment of hostilities. So widely do I difl'er from your 
other advisers that I deem any discussion about the 
Chersonese or Byzantium out of place. Succour them 
— I udvi.se that; watch that no liann licfalLs them; send 
all necessary sujiphes to your troops in that <{uurter: 
but let your delibeiutions be for the safety of all 
Greece, as being in the most extreme jeopanly.” 

Tlie Greeks, he declares, must have utterly forgotten 
themselves in allowing a foreigner and a liarbarian a 
licence in dealing with their affairs which they had 
never thought of according to such states as Athens 
or S]>arta. This was monstrous, and implied a fatal 
degeneracy, 

“ I observe,” says the orator, that all peoplo be- 
ginning from yourselves have conceded to Philip a 
right which in former days was the subject of contest 
in every Greek war. "What is this? The right of 
doing what ho pleases, openly fleecing and pillaging 
the Greeks one after another, attacking and enslaving 
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their citit's. You were at the head of the Greeks for 
seventy • throe years, the Lucediumoniaiis for twenty- 
nine, and the Thebans had some power in these latter 
tlays after the battle of Leuctra. Yet neither yo\i nor 
LacedxMuonians nor Thebans were ever licensed to act 
as you pleased. Far otherwise. ^\^K•n you, or i-ather 
the Athenians of that time, appeared to be dealing 
hai-shly with certain people, all the rest, even such as 
had no complaint against Athens, thought proper to 
side with the injuretl parties in a war against her. So, 
when the Lacc<hemonian.s became masters and suc- 
ceeileil to your empire, on their attempting to encroach 
ami make oppressive innovations, a genei-al wav was 
dcclareil against them even by such as had no ca\Jso 
of complaint. Hut why mention other people 1 AVo 
ourst^lves ami the Laceihenu)nians, altlumgh at the 
outset we could not allege any mut\ial inj\iries, thought 
proper to make war for the injustice that we saw tlonc 
to our neighbours. Yet all the faulU committed by 
the Spartixns in those thu ty years, and by our ancestors 
in the seventy, are less than the ^^Tongs which in 
thirteen incomplete years, while Philip has been upper- 
most, ho has inllictod on the Greeks. Nay, they are 
scarcely a fraction of them, as I may easily and brietly 
show. Olynthus and ^lethono, and Apollonia and 
thirty-two cities on the bonlers of Thrace, I pass over 
— all which he has so cruelly destroyed that a visitor 
could scarcely tell if they were ever inhabited. And 
of Phocis, so considemblo a people exterminated, I say 
nothing. Hut what is the condition of Thessaly 1 Has 
he not taken away her constitutions and her cities, and 
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«?stal)lislu!il totrarc-hicis, to parcel her out, not only hy 
cilicjs, but by provinces, for subjection 1 Are not tlic 
states of Eubcea now govcrneil by «lesj)ots, ami Eulxea 
is an isLand near to Thebes and to Athens ? Docs ho 
not expressly ^\Tite in his epistles, “ I am at peace with 
those who are willing to ol>ey me”1 Neitlier Greek nor 
barbaric land contains the man’s ambition. And we, 
the Greek community, seeing and hearing this, instead 
of 8e*uling embjissies to one another about it ami ex- 
pressing our indignation, an? in such a mi.scnible state, 
BO entrenched in our seiMiniU? towuis, tliut to this day 
we can attempt nothing that interest or necessity re- 
quims ; we c.'iiuiot combine for succour ami alliance ; 
we look unconcernedly on tho man’s growing power, 
each resolving to enjoy the interval in which another 
is destroycti, not caring nor striving for tho salvation 
of Greece. Whatever wrong the Greeks 8ust!une<l 
from Laceda'inonians or from us, was at least inllictcfl 
l>y a genuine Gret?k i>cople. It might be felt in the 
same manner as if a lawful son, bom to a large fortune, 
committed some fault or error in the xnanagement of 
it. On that ground, one woxdd consider him open to 
censure and h) reproach ; yet it could not Ik? stud he 
was an alien and not an lieir to tho property which 
he so dealt witlu But if a slave or a spurious child 
wastwi and sjKult that in which ho had no interest, 
how much more heinous and hateful would all have 
pronounced it I” 

On tho decay of patriotism and tho venality of public 
men throughout Greece, he siHioks thus : — 
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“ 'I'liert* must l«* s<»mc cause, some good reason, why 
the (iieeks were so ea'^er for liherty then, ami now aiv so 
eager for servitude. Tliere was sometliing in the hearts 
of the multitude then whi« h there is not now, which 
oveieame tlie wealth of I’ersia, and maintained the free- 
iloni of f Jreoce, and ijuaileil not under any hattle hy sea 
or land, the loss whi*reof has ruined all and thrown the 
(Ireek worhl into confusion. What wa,s this! No 
subtlety or clovernes.s ; simply this, that whoever took 
a bribe from the aspirants to power or the corrupters of 
tJrceco was univers;\lly abhorred. It was a fearful thing 
bt be convicted t)f bribery ; the severest punishment was 
inlliided i>n the guilty, ainl there was no intercession 
or par«lon. The favourable moments for enterprise 
which fortune freipuuitly ollei’s to the caixdess against 
the vigilant, to them that will do nothing against, those 
that tlischai-ge their entire duty, eouhl not he bought 
from oratoi's or genemls ; no more couUl mutual con- 
cord, nor distrust of tyrants and barbarians, nor any- 
thing of the. kind. But now all such principles have 
been sold tu> in open market, and principles imported 
in exchange by which Greece is ruined and diseased. 
AVhat arc they ? Knvy, when a man gets a bribe ; 
laughter, if ho confesses it ; mercy to the convicted ; 
hatred of those who deiiounuo the crime, — all the usual 
accompaniments of corru])tion. For as to ships and 
men, and revenues and abundance of other material — 
all, in fact, that may bo reckoned as constituting national 
strength, assuredly the Greeks of our day are more 
fully and perfectly supplied with such advantages than 
Greeks of the olden times. But they are all I'ouderod 
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imavailable, by the agency uf these 

tiuflickers.” 

Tills is iiidewl a jiowerful ileaunciation of a stale of 
tilings which wo know to he very posslltle, in wliieh 
the corruption t»f }>uhlic men is tieaUd jis a joke, 
ami when exjioscJ uml detecteil, is Ininlly thought to 
<leser\'c reprobation ami punishment. If all that was 
Iiest in Greece Inul really so uIUtIv died <iut, it would 
seem tliat Demosthenes was wasting his breath in idle 
declamation. But we may well believe that he clung to 
the ohl Atluatian ideal, ami cmdd not bring him.self to 
ilesj)air of his country. Ami it is certain that this and 
the prece<ling speech ])roduce<l an etfect, ami Athens 
iniale efl’oils which wiTe temjxirarily successful. “The 
work of Siiving Greew;," he told them before he sat 
down, “ belongs to you ; this privilege your ancestors 
l>e4iueathed to you as the prize of imuiy perilous exer- 
tions.” 

As one might expect, tln-re wen? those who sought 
to [lersuade tlie Atlieniaiis that I'hiliji’s power for 
aggression ha<l been gnwitly exaggerated, ami tliut he 
was by no niciiiis so formidable as »Sj)arta had onco 
Ijcen, when she led the Pelo|smnesian confederacy. 
Demosthenes points out that Philip liud introduccil 
wliat was really a new nietlioil of warfare. Athena 
and Sparta, in the height of their power, had only been 
able to command a citizen militia from the states in 
league with them. Such a force was prepared only for 
a summer campaign, and could not always follow up 
its blows clFectively. I^hiiip, on the other hand, could 
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tak<' tlu^ Jii-M ill wiiiti*r as wi*!! as in sunimor. Ilis 
troops wiTi* lu^viT «lisliaiHU'cl, and tln-y wc'iv undiT his 
dirccrtion. IIo was, in fact, to the (Irerks wliat 
NajK»h‘«m was to the Austrians. An alile and restless 
ilespot, at the Iieatl of a well-tnxineil sUindino army, 
will often, h>r a time at least, have a «lecided advantage 
in war over a free and constitutional state. 

The next year, 340 n.c., events occurn.’*! which com- 
pleti'ly justilied the warnings of Demosthenes. Philip 
attempti-d the compu-st of the cities on the Projiontis, 
I’erinthns and Uyzantiuni. He was foiled hy promjit 
intervention from Athens. There was for a brief space 
a «loulit whether ItyziUitium wtaild accept Athenian 
aid, so thoroughly had the city become estranged from 
Atlums in conseipienco of the .Social War. Demos- 
themes went thitlu*rat the heail of an »-mbassy, and the 
result was, that an alliance was coneluih'd. Shortly 
afterwards, the conscientious ami much - respected 
Phocion, though he ditVered jiolitically from Demos- 
tlumes, s;iiled thither with a powerful armament ami a 
forcai of Athenian citizens. Tlirough the inllucnce of 
Leon, one. of the leatling citizens of Pyzantium, who 
hail been I’hocion’s fellow-student at Athens in the 
Acatlemy, they were admitted into the city, and chnnned 
the liyzantiiies by theii- eptiet and admirable behaviour. 
Succoui-s also arrived from some of the islands of the 
.^^genn — from Cos, Chios, Rhodes. Byzantimn was 
now all but uupregnable, and Philip was obliged to 
abandon the siege both of it and of I’orinthus. Even 
his o^vn teiTitory was invaded by Phocion, and many 
of tho Macedonian cruisers were curptured. For Pliilip 
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it was a year (»f reverses, as for Atliens it Wi\s one of 
success and glory. The two cities on tlie IVoiKUilis 
decreed her a vote of tluinks, and displaj’cd their 
gratitude by erecting three colossiil statues, represent- 
ing Athens receiving a wix^ath at their hands in testi- 
mony of their <leliverance. Dcunoslhenes, too, had his 
itiward. No one could question that to lus counsels 
and energy they owe<l in gr«’at measure the j>reservation 
of the Chersonese and their supremacy at sea. Com 
cheap and abumlant was for tlic j)n‘sent assure<l to 
them. The Athenian peoj)h! were in a j)leastxl and 
grateful mood, aiul the Assembly jxissed a vote of 
thunks t) Demosthenes, which none of his many 
iMdilicid enemies dared to oppose. 



CHAPTER XI. 


C1I.EUONE1A FALL <»F GIIFECE. 

We miLst now hun-y tu Iho »locisivo catastrophe 
which scaknl tlu* fate of (jivcco and of its political 
inilcpeiidcnco. Its j^lory hail heen to have been re- 
pivsentod by an ag<,nv'^:Uc of freo states, of which 
Athens was iinineasunibly the fiist in culture anil 
civilisation. Its weakness ami cui'se liad been per- 
petual ami all but inemedialile rivalries ami jealousies, 
which went far to neutndise its collective strength 
in the face of a real j)eril. It was now on the eve 
of a revolution which the (Jivek iniml, in spite of 
many a warning fitun Deinostlienos, hail never heen 
able to bring itself to conUunplate Jis possible. He had 
iloiie his best, as we have seen, to rebiixl it amid end- 
less discouragemonUs, and to the last we shall find him 
faitliful to the cause of which he never once seems to 
have allowed himself to desj)air. In the tmui of events 
wliich culminated in C’lueronoia wc find him bearing a 
conspicuous and honourable part. 

Philip’s career, as wo have just seen, had been 
temporarily checked ; and at the close of the year 340 
u,c. Athens might almost congratulate herself on all 
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danger liaviiig pas^d away. In the spring «f 331) b.c. 
the King met with am^ther disiister. lie liad plunge<l 
intt) tlie wilds of Scythia, iH»rth of thcDanuhc, and had 
curried oti’ a vast booty of llochs and lierds from the 
>)arlKirous hut on his iv turn thnuigli 'rinnee he 

was attacked by the Trihalli, one of tlie fiercest and 
most warlike of the tril>es of tliat dangerous region. 
AVe know what it i.s for a n-gular and well-eipiij»j)ed 
army to liavc to march tlirough an intricate ami hostih-' 
Country. The king of Mucedon, encundierc-d as he 
was with s)>oil, was taken at a disatlvanhige, and if 
not actually ilefeated, he was at least woi-sled, lost his 
plumler, ami was liimself hatlly woumIe<l. 'J’hus tlm 
y«ir 339 n.c. Keemc<l one of gootl oimai f(»r jVtl»ena and 
for Greece. Ami thanks to tlie vigorous ellV»rLs of 
I^emosthenes in the way of naval reform, the Athenian 
fletit was now Bupreiue in the ^Kgeaii. 

Meiinwhile a new sacred war in Ixduilf of the gml 
and lemph! of Delphi was unfortunately breaking out. 
It arose out of incidents wliich may seem to us com- 
|»aratively trilling. An Amphictyonic Council Inul 
assembled at Delphi in the autumn of 340 u.c., ami 
Athens was repHuauited by yKschines. The fruitful 
plain of CrLsa, strctchuig inland from the Gulf of 
Corinth to the town of Amphissa, under the mounhiins 
of Parnassus, was tho consecrated ]>ossession of the 
Delphic god. It was holy ground, and to till or to 
plant it had been forbidden with a tremendous curse. 
Part of it, liowcver, a<ljuccnt to the town and port of 
Cirrha, liad, almost with the sanction of Greek opinion, 
been occupied and brought into cultivation for a long 
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jK'viiMl by the' Locrians. T'etweon tlicin and the 
I’hoi'ians then* had been a lorjj^-standiiij' fc\id, which 
n^aclu'd a climax in tlie recent Sacroil War. The Loc- 
rians in tliat war had sided ^%ith Philip and the Thebans 
against their wicrilegious neighbours. Consequently, 
after the destniction of Phocis, they had a sore feeling 
towards Athens as the ally of the Phoeians. One of 
their deputies, «in the occasitm of which we are speaking, 
rudely gave expression to this feeling, and went so far 
as to revile the Athenians, aiul to imply that an alliance 
with siudi a pei'ple was in itself ccpiivalent to the guilt 
of s;u!rilege. I’ossibly the man may have wished to 
curry favitur with the Thebans, to whose disgust some 
gohlen shields had just been set up by the Athenians 
in a new chapel at Delphi, with an inscription com- 
memorating the victory of Athens over Persia and 
Thebes at PIat;ea a century and a half ago. This 
small incident was dwelt tipon by the T.cterian orator in 
violent and intemperate language. “ Do not,” said he, 
“permit the name of the Athenian people to be pio- 
nounced among you at this holy season. Turn them 
out of the. sacred ground like men under a curse.” 

./ILschines, the Athenian representative (he dcvScribes 
the atlair himself in his great speech against Ctesiphon, 
or, we may say, against Demosthenes), savagely re- 
torted. He pointed to the plain of Crisa, visible from 
the spot where they were assembled. “ You see,” ho 
said, “ that plain cultivated by the Locrians of Am- 
phissa, covered with their fami-buildings. You have 
under your eyes the port of Cinha, consecrated by 
your forefathers’ oath, now occupied and fortified.” 
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Then he cnustMl tin; ancient oracle, the oath a'ith 
dreadful cui-se, to be read out before the Comieil. 
“ Here am I,” lie went on to Siiy, “ ready to tlefend 
the projK*rty of the *{ 0(1 according to your forefatlicrs’ 
oatli. I stand prepared to clear my own city of her 
obligations. Do you take counsel for yourselves. 
You are here to pniy for blessings to the g<xls, publicly 
and individually. Where will you lind voice or hoail 
(*r couiage to oiler such a prayer if you let these ac- 
cursed I»crians of Amphissii r<.*main uniiunished ? ” 

'i'he ay»|M^al of ylvschines producwl an iii.sl4intanef>us 
ellect. The i*xcit<‘inent wius prodigious; and the (.’oun- 
cil in a moment of fury pa.ss(M] a rtvsolution that on the 
nion^>w all the ]«»puIation of Didphi were to a.ssemble 
with .spades ami j)ickaxes, ami sweifp away fnun Ihe 
.sacred plain every trace of the impious tillagi* and 
cultivation. Next day this mail proywisiil was netiially 
carriecl into efl'ect. The furious mob rushed aen)ss the 
jilain into the Unvn of Cirrho, and pillaged aiul linsl 
tile ]>lacc. On their return, however, they were met 
by the I.x>eriun8 of Ainphissa with an armed foive, and 
obliged to take refuge in DelpliL There was no blood- 
shed, (‘Ven umler these circumstances of provocation, 
as tlie aggrieved omiers of the destroj wl property were 
restrained bj* a sentiment of reverence for llie Ainpliic- 
tyoiiic Council, Hero is, indeed, a striking cvitleiico 
of the re.spcct felt for the tnulitions of the god of 
Delphi and his ancient temple, the centre of the 
religioii.s life of Greece. Again, on the following day, 
the Council met, and after wanu praise had Ikioii 
bestowed on Athens as the avenger of Apollo’s riglits. 
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tho people of Anipliissa were denounced as liavlng 
inexirreil the of sacrilege ; and it ivas tinally 

tlecitled that tlie Ainphictj'onic deputies should shortly 
assemble at Thermopylaj to consider how they were to 
be punished. 

A new siiered war was thus in effect begun six yeai's 
after the disastrous termination of the i)revious war ui 
346 B.c. That liatl ended in the destruction of a mem- 
ber of the tireek community ; this wsus to end in the 
ruin and fall of Greece. The danger was not at once 
perceived at Athens. Wo cannot wonder at this, 
ylvschines’ vimlication of liis countr^unen at the Coun- 
cil might well seem spirited and patriotic. Athens, 
through him, had stood forwaixl as tho chami>ion of 
tlie god of Didphi. It was easy for him to argue tliat 
those who took a different view, and r«‘gretted the msh 
act to wliich tho Amphictyons had been jirompted by 
his oratory, were little better than tho paid agents of 
those sacrilegious Locrians, who had allowed one of 
their speakers openly to insult Athens. Demosthenes, 
however — so he tells us — at once declared in tho As- 
sembly, “ You are bringing war into Attica, ./Eschines — 
an Ainphictyonic war.” The popular sentiment at tlie 
time was in favour of .^-Eschinos, ami this his political 
rival must have kno^vn and felt. Still, Demosthenes 
was able — a proof this of tho high respect in which ho 
wa.s ludd — to persuade the people not to send any 
depvities to the special congress at Thormopyhe, which 
wixs to delibemte on tho pimishinent of the Locrians. 
Thebes, too, allowed hereelf to be unrepresented. War 
was decided on ; the Locrian territory was invaded, 
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an<l a fine imposed on the Locrians, the ]>aymont of 
wliich, however, the army was not sufficiently power- 
ful to compeL 

The congress of which we liave just spoken was not 
the regular Amphictj’onic meeting. This wjis held in 
the autumn of 339 n.c. Pliilip by that time had 
returned to hi.s kingdom- Tlie meeting was now at 
Delphi ; and Athens, as might be expected, took part 
in it. iEschines again was one of her representatives. 
It was on this occasion that the fatal sU*p was hiken 
of invoking the aid of I’hilip. It is not very ilitlicnlt 
to understand how .such a vote was carrietl. Macedon 
itself was a meinlx-T of the Council ; and so, too, wore 
several shites like The.ssaly ajul PhthiotL«, which now 
wem simply Maettdonian «h'j»endencics. /Tlsehines, it 
may l>e from really corrujit motives, suj>i>orted the 
vote. Accordingly Philip was elected general of the 
Amjihictyonic army ; and a recjuest was forwanled to 
him that “ he would march to the aiil of Ajxdio and 
the Amphictyons, and not sulfer the rights of the god 
to be invade<l by the impious Ix)crians of Ainphissa.” 

The die was now cast. The jk-tU to Greece might 
possibly even yet have Ik-cii warded off ; but it was 
great and imminent. And Thebes and Athens, on 
whom all now dependc<l, were still notoriously un- 
reconciled. Philij), of course, instantly accepted the 
Council’s invitation. He would enter Greece as the 
representative of a holy cause, ns well as the head of a 
very ix>werful army. Krf>m Tliermopylm he marched 
straight thrciugh Phocis to Dlutcia, the chief Phocian 
to^vn and the key to southcni Greece. It was not sixty 
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inih\s from the Atlieniau frontier. Here he halted and 
to eshihlisli a rej,oilar camp. This was in itself 
alarniiii'i, Ilis next step was to send a incssiige to 
1'hehes inviting the co-operation of the Thebans in an 
attiick on Attica. 

In a gmphic passage in the most famous of his 
.speeches, l)enu>sthene.s describes the imim>ssioii made 
at Atlu-ns by the news that IMiiliji was at Elateia. 

“ It was evening,” ho sjiys, “when a me^ssenger arrived 
with ti«lings for the lhesi<Ionts tliat KlaU-ia was takiui. 
'riiey rose insUuitly from the public supper-table ; some 
ilmve the poo]>le from the stalls in the Forum, and set 
tire U) the wickor-wtnk in onler to clear tin; space ; 
oth<M-s sent for the giuierals, and called the trum])eter. 
Thi‘ whole city was in comnmtion. Next morning, at 
break of day, the Presulents convoked the Senate in 
the Senate House, and yoxi repairetl U) the Assembly, 
aiul behire the yeiiatc couhl enter up«»n business, or 
draw up the decree tn be submitte<l to you, all the 
piHtple hail t4iken their seats in the I’nyx. When the 
Senate' had entoi-ed — when the Pivsidents had eomiini- 
nicated the intelligence wluch ha«l been bix>ught to 
them — when the messenger had been introduced, and 
related his tidings, — the herald nuido proclamation, 
‘ Wh«> tlesires to si>eak‘?’ Hut no one came forward. 
Again and again did the herald repent the proelanm- 
tion ; our country’s voice called out for a man to spci\k 
juid sjivc her ; for the voice of the herald raised at the 
law’s command should bo I’egjxrded as the voice of our 
common country. Still not a man came fonvaixl.” 
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In tins crisis Demosthenes gjive Ins counsel. It was 
to the following ell'ect : — 

“I sjihl,” he tells us, “that the dismay of those 
who su})|M)se that IMiilip couhl still count on the 
Thebans must proceed from an ignorance? of the real 
state of the cjtse. If that were so, it wo\ild not 
l»e at lilateia — it would Ik,* on our own frontier — 
that wc shc>uhl hear of Philip. That he had conu* to 
make things ready for him in Thehes I knew w«dl. 
Ihit mark, I s;iiil, how the inath-r standi*. Kvery 
man in ThelK>.s whom money can buy, every man 
whom llatterj' cjin gain, has long ago l>een seeure<l- 
Ihit he is toUdlv umible to prevail upon those wht> 
have with.stotMl him frun tin* lM»ginning, and who an* 
«jp|)osing him still. What, lh»*n, ha.s brought Phili]> to 
Klaleial He ho]>o.s, by a milihiry ilemonsti'ation in 
y'>ur neighbourlioud, and by bringing up his arm}’, to 
raiw; the courage ami conlidence of his friends, and to 
strike terrr)r into his enemies, so that they may l>u 
frightened or coerced into surrendering wdiat hith<*rto 
they have been unwilling to conce<lc. If, then, 1 said, 
wo choo.so at this crisis to nfinembor ever}' ill tiirn 
which the Thebans have done us, and to distrust them 
and treat tlnun as enemies, in the? first place we shall 
lx* doing the veiy thing which Philip most «lesires ; ami 
next, 1 huar that, his presiuit adversaries einbrucing his 
cause, they will all fall on Attica together. If you will 
1 m! advised by me, and regar<l w’lmt I am alxuit to say 
as matU*r for ndlf'ctiun r.ither tlian for disputation, I 
Ixjlieve tliat my counsel will obUiiii your appr«>bt»tion, 
and l>e the means of av4?rting the j»eril which now 
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throatons the State. AVJiat, then, »lo I a<lvii?o ? First, 
shako cifF this panic — or rather chaiij'c the clu’ection of 
your foal's fi'oin yourselves to the Thebans, for they arc 
far nearer ruin than ourselves. The danger is theirs 
before it is oui's. Next, let all citizens of military age 
ami all your cavalry inareh to Eleusis, and show your- 
selves to the world in arms, that the Thebans who are 
on your si«le may be as bold as tlieir advei'saries, and 
speak out in the cause of right, with the assumnee 
that, if there is at Elateia a force at hand to support 
the party who have sold their country to IMiilip, your 
forces are no less at the disposal of those who wouM 
light for freedom, and ready to succour them in case 
of attack. Make no eondition.s with the Theban.s. It 
would he unworthy <»n such an occasion. Simply de- 
clare your readiness to succour them, on the assumi>- 
tion that their peril is immiiuuit, and that you arc in a 
better position than they to fon*enst the future. If 
they accept our ttller and ad<ipt our views, we shall 
have attained our object, and pursued a policy worthy 
of our country. If anything shouhl mar the project, 
they will have only themselves to blame, and we shall 
have nothing to blush for in our part of the tmnsac- 
tion.” 

* 

Such was the counsel of Demosthenes in this great 
crisis. It was instantly adopted by the Assembly 
without a ilissentient voice. The matter did not stop 
here. “ Not only did I make a speech,” Demosthenes 
tolls us, “ but I proposetl a deci*ee. Not only did I 
propose the decree, but 1 went upon the embassy. Not 
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only went 1 on tiu* <'nil»;ij4;sy, I'Ut I prevaihnl on the 
I'hehans.” At Thehe.s the orator hail to confnuit the 
envoys of Philip, hacked np by the Pliilippisinj' party 
and l»y the old Th<'])an aniin'>sity towards Athens, 
luicli embassy’ was heiirtl, accordinj^' to Greek cust«nn, 
l>efoi\! tlie Tlieban As.s«.*nibly. Philip had ehajueut 
advocah-s who snggesteil plausible reasfuis why he 
sluiuld b(^ allowed to inarcli tlirou^'h I>(i-i>tia and bi 
hinnblc the old enemy of Thebes. Unfoi-tunately, we 
liavc not Iho reply of Demosthenes, \Vc kinjw, how- 
ever, fnun the historian of tlic time, 'J'heopompus, that 
he rf>se to the occasifui, ami convinceil the waviTinj* 
'J’hebaiis, by an impressive ap]>eal to every t»rfek and 
IKilriotic sentiment, that it Wiis their duty and int^'n'st 
to ae.c<*pt the c»trer»‘d alliance. It was a sif'nul trinmpli 
— one, too, nchievetl iiniler extreme diiliculties. 

It must, indeed, have been a proud moment for De- 
ino.sthcuies when he saw his country's army march 
across the Attic frontier and enter Jheotia at the 
Theban invitation. All di.stnist ami jealousy ha«l now 
pusMtd awa}'; and the two 8t.'it4>s, b<*tw<*eii wlnun then* 
had lsa*n long and bitter rivalry, had at last made up 
their mind to eo-openite in a common cause. As it 
hiul l>een at lly^antium, so was it now at 'DicIk's. 'J'ho 
Ath<>nian s<jltliers rucidvtal a hearty welcome, and were 
hos]>itubly entertained in the houses of the city. 

“With such cr>rdiality,” says DeiiKwlheiies iii his 
speech on the Crown, “<lid they welcome you, that while 
theii’ own infantry and cavalry were <|uart<^n*xl outsiile 
the walls, they ruceivcjd your army within their city and 
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tlu-ir homos, amon^ Ihoir wives ami all that they hi-hl 
most prooious. Oa that <Iay the Thohans gave you, in 
the face of all mankiml, three of the higliest testimonials 
— tlie tirst of your valour, the secoml of your jvistice, 
ami tlu! thinl (>f yo\ir good comluct. For in choosing 
to fight with you mthi'r than against j'ou, they jmlgtMl 
that you were better st>Miei-s, ami engaged in a better 
eausi- than I'hilip ; ami by intiijsting to you that 
whi< h tliey in common with all mankin«l regjuil with 
tin- most jealous wati-hfidness, their ehihhvn and their 
wives, they manifi'stial their contidema* in yo\ir good 
(fomluet. 'Pile result showe«i that they well* Widl war- 
nmti'd in their trust; for aft<*r tlm army enteix'd their 
city, not a single eomj»laint, well or ill foumleil, was 
made against you, so imli'ily was y<mr behaviour. And 
when your sohliei-s str)od siile by siile with their hosts 
in two successive engagements, their discipline, their 
e«juipments, their courage, wc*re such as not only to 
challenge critiidsiu, but to command atlmiratit)n.” 

Two slight successes, indeoil, wen* won by the united 
armies <if 'Phehes and Athens. Of the eanujuign we 
have no detailed narrative, and of the linal battle wo 
have hut an imj)<*rfect ami unsatisfactory descrijition. 
It would have hern mo.st intoivsting to have hail such 
an account of it as Xenophon has given ns of Louctm 
and iSIantineia. It was fonght near Cluvroneia, close 
to the borders of Phocis, — a town of little iinporhmce, 
hut memorable from its historical associations. More 
than two centuries afterwards, a great victory was won 
there by Sulla over an army of Mitliridatcs. It was. 
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too, the birthj)lace of Plutarch, and to it lii^ n-tiixMl 
from Rome in liis old aj'c. t)n this occasion it would 
seem that as to numbers the forces were evenly 


matched. But the Greek army "as without a f'cnenil 
<»f any marked ability. l^hocion, by far the best 
Athenian officer, was absent with the fleet in the 
/li^ean. A commander of th<! first oiiler — a man, f(»r 
examj)le, of llie calibre of Kpameinoiidas — mi''ht have 
turned the scale, and no doubt woxiKl have done st> 
had there been a powerful conting<*nt from Sparta ami 
the Peloponnese. United Greece, it is ])robable, couhl 
even yet have cm.sheil Philip. As it was, all may be 
said to have «lepemle«l on Athens and '1 hebes, tlnnigh 


a few other sUites fnrnisheil s<une soldiers. '1 he Mace- 


ilonian army was both skilfully cominamlod ami was 
vi-ry formidable in itself. It was leil by Philip ami 
by his young son Alexamh*r; ami he it was, it a]*)**^^, 
hr wluun the victory w;is inaitdy due. He was op|H*s(‘<l 
Ut tin* Theban phalanx — the Sacrcil bund, as it was called 
— which fell fighting to a man. It is certain that the 
battle was obstmutedy contested, and almost e<pially 
tx'rhiin that it was ilccidcd by suj>eriority of gern'inb 
ship. The Athenians, aft<-*r their wont, ilashetl niH>n 
the enemy with furioiLs impetuosity ; but a I’iti/.en 
militia, however brave ami enthusisistic, unless tln*y 
were victorious at the fimt onset, couM hnnll^' be 


exi»ectc«l to stand long against such troops as 
Philip’s trained veterans. They did, according to one 
account, put the enemy to flight, and their general 
exclaimed, “ I>jt us jnirsiie them oven to Macedonia. 
But the end was complete defeat for the Greek army, 



I'o tlio result wos iiiinieiliate ruin. Its cita- 

<l('l was at oiieo oecuj)ie«l liy a MaciMluniaii j'arris**!!, 
anil its '^oveniiiieut put uiuler Macedimian control. 
Athens, 1000 of whose citizens had fallen, and 2000 
been taken prisonei-s, was in an agony of distress; hut 
she did not alh>w liei-self to despair. Isiicrates, still 
alive in his 09lh year, though he liad been politically 
oppo.sed to I teuutsthenes and had ehi“rish(‘<l the icUai of 
a uniti'd (}r»'i*ee under the leadi-rship of the king of 
Maeedon, was heart -br«»ken, and refuseil to live any 
longer. He was a true jiatriot; and 

*• 'I'liat dishonest victory 
At t’lueroueia, I'atal to liberty. 

Killed with report that old man elo 4 Uent.” 

Demosthenes had fought in his coiintryiuen’s niuks, 
ami had lied with the rest; but though his enemies 
taunleil him with cowardice, he Ijud the honour of pi-o- 
nounciiig the funend panegyric over the fallen. His 
counsels had been followed ; the ivsult had been dis- 
astrous ; yet lu; still evidently rebiineil the ctnifidenco 
and cstet'in of the people. Athens recovered her cap- 
tured citizens without ransom, for the conqueror chose 
to he generous; hut the cause for which she had 
fought was a thing of the past. Demosthenes must 
have felt afU^r Cluertmeia as Pitt felt after Austeilitz 
when he closed the niuj) of Europe. His ell'orts hud 
been rewarded with the gnititude of liis countrymen, 
but they hud not been i-cwaixled with success. 



CHAPTKR XTT. 


CONTEST BETWEEN DEMOSTHENES ANI> 


.USCniNES. 


Pmur wjus now the acknowleclfjed head of the Greek 
world. Phocion, Athens’ best stjhlier, as well as u highly 
honourable citizen, toKl the Athenians that they must 
ac<|uie.sco in this result. iJemosthenes had not a word 
left to say on f(»reign policy. The subject wjd*, in fact, 
el«)fHMl. He wjis continually aiul virulently attacked 
by his political opj)Oiients, but ho was U)o strong for 
them. Ho .siwke the funeral eulogy at the obsecpiies 
of the slain in the great battle — an lionour to which he 
was chosen in i»rcforenee to zlCschines, as well as to 
Dcniades, who had negotiaUMl the peace. He lu*ld, 
too, more than one imi>orhint oflice. He was treasurer 
of the Theoric fund, which provided Athens with her 
grand tlmmatic eiitertiiinmeiits ; ainl in this ciijiaeity l*'^ 
had a considerable control over the finances generally. 
He was also superintendent of the city walls and forlili- 
cations. He must thus liave liad the chaiacter of an 
able and upright man of business. And lie contiiiue<l 
to follow the profession of the bar, and found abundant 
employment. 

In 336 n.o. Philip was iissossinated. It seems that 
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DomostluMicp, at tlio tiim? he was nioiirniii" the 

<lejith of an only danghter, sliowed an excessive joy hy 
ajijicavin'? in public in a white dress with a garlaiul on 
his head, aiul performing a soleiim s;icrifice of thanks- 
giving. Could he have indulged in the dream that all 
was now to In- njvei’si-d, ami that Creece was agjiiu to he 
free! Macedon, no tlouht, with its suihlen grtnvth of 
])ower, might have collapsial, had I’hilip’s son and suc- 
cessor been an imbecile. Aiul it appeal's that Demos- 
thenes thought meanly of the young Alexander. He com- 
pared him to ^largites, the hero of a comic poem which 
tradition attributed to Homer. Mangites was a man 
who “knew many things, but knew them all badly 
he was a sort of “ Jack of all trades ami masUT of 
none,” Alexander was famous for the variety of his 
studies ami pursuits; and it was this, it may bo supposed, 
which gave pi»int tt> the com])arison. Demosthenes’ idea 
of him was, that he was a stiulious, bookish young man, 
of whom the world wouhl never hear much. The fact 
that ho was only twenty years of ago at tho time of his 
father’s death may have reasonably encoumged Demos- 
thenes to believe that Greece had some chance of throw- 
ing oil the yoke imposed on her by her defeat at Chie- 
roneia. He did not think it ^^’Tong to correspond with 
Persia, and to avail himself of Pemian gold, with the 
view of frustrating I'hilip’s designs on Asiiu AVo can 
haixll)'’ censure him for this, when wo remember that it 
wjis done for the patriotic purpose of freeing Greece 
from its present position of a Macedonian tlependoncy. 
If ho used <piestionablo mean.s, he at least had the 
merit of standing by tho old cause. But, of coiu^c, it 
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was easy for his enemies h) n*present his comluct in an 
odious li;'ht. 

Tliree years after Clueroncia, Alexander, after a suc- 
cessful expedition into Thmc<>, and a victory over the 
liarharous and warlike OeUe on the further hank of 
Die Danube, hurried with marvellous rapidity south 
wanls to crush a movement of revolt in Tholies. There 
was, JUS we have seen, a Macedonian f;arrison in the city. 
Tlnrre WJis, too, a powerful political party whicli urj»r«l 
{)rom]it subrni-ssion. Alexamler himself wjls jjarticu- 
larly anxious not to <lrive inatt<*rs to extremities. J>ut 
the party which had instigateil the movement knew 
that they could not hope for mercy ; and, by appealing 
to the cause <)f Clreek freedom, jiersuadeil the people to 
ri'ject all olfers of jicace. TJie unhajipy city wjis cap- 
tured by assault, and every Iiouso but tluit of the poet 
Pindar and tho.se of liLs desceuduuts was razed U> the 
ground. 

“The great Emuthiaii coiupieror bade spare 
Tlie house of Pindarus, when temple and lower 
Went to the ground." 

It was a t4*rrible doom, but it was approved by the 
t/>>vTis of IkeotLa; and but for the brief grandour to 
which TlndK'S rose under Kpamoinondas, and her share 
in the battle of Chieroneia, we may almost say it was 
deserved. She had Ixicn a traitor to the common cause 
in the gn*at struggle witli Persia; and afterwards, with 
a peculiar l>aseiies.s, she had urged Sparta to shiughtor, 
ill cold blood, the brave Platieans, whoso only crime 
was, that they lia<l sided with Athens in the Pelopon- 
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ncsiuii AVar. Thebes was n«>w blotto*! out of oxistonce. 
Af^ain Athi'iis troiiibhal. ^Mexaiulor, thoix- was roastui 
to beliiwo, was jua^nauiiuoiis ; but it was iinpossibh; to 
say liow lie might <U‘al with a city which liad !»ccn so 
lu i-sisti-utly h*>stiIo to his fatlu'r. At the suggestion *>f 
1 >i’uia»h-s, an embassy of congmtulation was sent to 
liiin. The |ie<H)le wore to cxpr<*ss their joy not only on 
Ills safe rtdurn from th*r Danul)e, but on the extinction 
of 'riu'lies. It was, as Dr 'Ihiilwall liajipily calls it, 
“ iinpiuhmt *ilKS**«pii(>usness.” Alexaiulor’s answer was 
a tU'inaml for th<* suiTemler of tlie nino chief nnti- 
Aracedonian orat*>rs, — 1 )i‘mostlienes, «*f couise, inclu*h'«l. 

I hit tlie «leman*l was waived, tthiefly, it seems, through 
the opportum? intervention of l*hocion, whom iVlex- 
aiulcr highly respecteil. 

The next 3 'ear he cr*»ssed llio Hellespont into Asia. 
Four years from that time sullicetl for the civiTthrow 
of the lVi*sian empire. Darius, tlie last king of I’oi'sia, 
was murdercil in 330 n.c. That same year witnessed 
an abortive alUmipt in Greece against ^racedonian 
supremacy. It was bravely led by a king of Sparta, 
who fell ill a hanl-fmight battle near Alt'galopolis with 
Antipater, to wlnun Alexamler had intrusted his king- 
iloni iluring his absence. CJrecco couhl ni>w no longer 
even dream of in<lependcnce. Anything like an anti- 
Macedonian policy, would bo preiiosterous ; ami theixi 
was thus an opiiortiinity at Athens of attempting to 
rouse popular feeling against any statesman who had 
ailvocated that policy, the end of which had been so 
fatal to Greece. 

It was under these circumstances that ./lilschincs 
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)na«lc a j^reat oHort to crusli his oM rival. It ha«l hrvn 
j)n>|M»si(l by Ctosiphon, in tin* y»ar aftvr ( 'luvroiuia, 
that a public tcstinmnial to the worth of I >i'mostlu'no.s 
shoulil 1)0 given him in the form of a gc»lilen croun ; 
ami that the honour shouhl 1 k^ jiroelainieil on the 
cM'casion of »)IK* of those great <lniinatic fe.'<tivals, when 


the city w;us erowtle<l witli visitors from every pari 
of Greece. The pixiposiil hail been aj»prove«l by the 
Athenian Sonat<*, but it had yet to ln^ tubmitt<‘d to the 
po])ulur aKSembly. yllsehines at the tiim; deiioumeil 
it as unconstitutional, and o]>pose«l it by one of the 
recognifM'd modes of legal ]»roce«bire. 'lechnit'ally, 
in«le«*<l, the motion of (.’te.siphon was ilh-gal. l)emos- 
ihencs, jus we have sbU<sl, was holding tw»> ollices ; he 
wa.s sJiperinteiident of fortifications and tmisurer <»f 
the Theoric fund. It wa.s contrary to Athenian law 
to lKy<to\v the honour of a ciown on an olli<H*r befoi’e 


his Jiccounts ha<l be<*n auditetl ; it wa.s also forbidden 
that such an honour should be proclaimed anywhere 
cl.so than in the l*nyx, the regular place of the people’s 
assembly. According to the motion of the proposer, 
it would have been jjrocluimed in the theatre. /T.^- 
chines could, therefore, argue that it was in Iwt) |H>ints 
illegal. But he wished to win a deci.^ivi' victory ; ami 
he accordujgly wait<;<l for some years, and finally 
restod his case on the argument that Demosthcne.*^, jia 
a public man, was undeserving of the lionour. It is 
tins which gives interest to his extant sjwech. Ho 
Lal>oure<l to convince the Athenians that liis rival 
couhl not have Ixien thoroughly siiiccrc in his anti- 
Mocedouiuu piofessions, because he had let slip tliruo 
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important opportunities. llemosthcncs liad done 
nothing, so he aiguoil, when Alexander first crossed 
into Asia ; or when lie was sujiposed to he in great 
jeopaniy just before the battle of Issus in 333 n.c. ; 
or lastly, when Sparta, as has been stated, made an 
attempt at resistance. It was in the year of this 
unsuccessful attempt — the jear 330 n.c., when Mace- 
<lon was triumphant both in Asia and Greece — that 
this memorable cause between the two rival or.itoi's 
was heard before the Athenian assembly. As might 
have been expecteil, there was a numerous gathering both 
of citi/ens and strangers, very many of whom were 
well (pialified to be keen critics of the great contest. 

The ipiestioii really to be decided — and this was the 
i.ssuo which .»T2schines was anxious to raise — was, Had 
Demosthenes been a gooil or bail citizen? bad bo 
honestly at all times and seasons stoiul hy the cause 
in which he so earnestly professed to believe? Demos- 
thenes’ reply to this ipiestion is the vindication of his 
political life. The cause for which ho had exerted 
himself, though finally unsuccessful, was, he maintains, 
the true and the right cause. Had he foivseen the end 
from the beginning, ho would have spoken and acletl 
as he did. Ho reviews his policy from the peace of 
346 D.C., concluded just after Philip’s destruction of 
Phocis, down to the king’s death ten years afterwards. 
To all this ho looks back with satisfaction and ])ridc. 
In defending himself he attacks liis rival, and dc- 
nouiiccs him os really the author of the cidamities 
which had fallen on the Greek world. It was 
through the diplomacy of ./Tlschiues, ho declares, that 
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Pliilip was iuliiiitUMl lo Tht*inn)j>vla‘, the iM'ginnin^ of 
all the suhsetiuent mischiof. If it was dreadful to 
tliink of Clreece beinj; uiuler a foreign master, it was a 
glorious fact that Athens hail done her best to avert 
such a disgmce. 

ThLs is the drift and purj»irt of tlio great spoecli on 
the ('ro\\Ti, as it is usxially called. It has been well 
jlescribcal by Mr Orote Jis “ a funend ondion on ex- 
tinct Athenian and (jrecian frce<loin.” “ It bn.>atlu*s,” 
says iJr 'I'hirlwall, “ tlie .spirit of that high ]>hilo.so))hy 
which, whether learnt in the .schools or fi-om life, has 
consoled thtt noblest of our kind in prisons and on 
scatlblds, and under ever}’ persecution of adverse 
hirtune, but in tlie toim imcessary to impress a mixed 
nndtitude with a like feeling, ami t4> elevab; it for a 
while into a sphercf above its own.” 

Some i^Lssiiges from this oration have already l>een 
quotofl in the jm’ce^ling chajjtor ; an»l it is due to 
the rcad»!r to give him some further .specimens of, 
jH-rhaps, the grcixte.st of all the oratorical efforts of 
l)emosthcm«. 

II ere is a (xissage in which the spciiker dwells on the 
generous and magnanimous tein|K‘r of his countrymen 
in their l>e.st days : — 

“ me for a moment bring before your eyes one 
or tw’o of the brightest pa.s.sage8 in the history <)f our 
times. Lace<hemon was paramount hy sea and land ; 
she had a Indt of garrisons about tlio frontiers of our 
terriUiry; Kulxea, Tanagro, all Bccotia, Megura, .<^)giiin, 
Cleome, every island on the coast. Wo had neither 
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ships iior walls ; wc won* iti no want (had wo chosen 
to ivnicnihov the Dccoloan war) of "liovanccs either 
aoainst Cminlh or 'Ihehos. ^\nd vet the arms of 
Athens were seen at Haliartus, and in a few days after 
att’oriiith. Yon hail soinothinii hotter to ilo than to 
recall the injtiries of the jiast. 

“ The saerilico in either case was not made for a 
heiu'faetor, neither was it maile withont risk. Yoii lu*ld 
that IK* reas<»n for nhandoning to their fate men who 
hail thrown tliemselves on y^'ur compassion. llonimr 
and renown were a snllicieiit motive to lead yon into 
dano^r, and who shall s:iy yo\i weix* wrono ? Life mnst 
ceruse; di-ath mnst come at some time, thonoh one 
.should steal into a cellar to avoid him. 'J'he hravo are 
over ready to set forth on the path (*f j;lory, armed 
with Inoh iiope and courage, ]>repared to accept with- 
out a murmnr the fate which heaven maj' onlain. Thus 
did your f(*refathei-s ; thus did the elilers amono yonr- 
selvi's, who iuti*rposed and frustrat<*d the attempts of 
the. 'riiehans after their vich>ry at I.enctni to destix>y 
S])urhj, tlionoh from Sjiarta you had ex\)erienccd neither 
friendship nor good otliees, hut many grievous UTongs. 
You neither ipuiiled before the j>owernnd renown which 
Thehes then ]>ossessed, nor were you deterred hy any 
thought of your past ti'catment hy Sparta. Thus di*l 
you iwoclaiui to all the Greeks, that how much soever 
any of them may ollend against you, you ix*ser\’e your 
n'sentment for ot her occasions ; hut that if danger 
threaten their existence or their liberties, you will 
take no account of — you will not even remember — your 
wrongs.” 
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This is his ai)sw«*r !«' thoso who j>ersistcMl in Siiyiiij^ 
tliut it wasPliilip — I’liilip alone — wlio ha<l Intnight all 
their trouhles on them : — 

“ Do not go about ivj)eatiiig that Greece owes all ln i 
misfortunes to one man. No, not to one man, but to 


many ahandoned men <listribnted tlmuighout the ililler- 
ent state.s, of whom, by earth and heaven, ./I'^cliines is 
one. If the truth were to be spoken without n*sorve, 
I nhould not hesitate to call him the comnum scouigi; 
tif all the men, the districts, and the cities which hav»* 
jM!ri.'‘hed ; for the sower of the seecl is answerable for 
the cioj), I am a.stoni.shed you diil not turn your fac«.*s 
fft>m him the moment you beheld him ; hut tliick diirk- 
ness woiih) seem to veil y<mr eyes.” 


He maintains that the acti«)n of the State had been 
right and honoxir.ible, though it hatl failed. 

“ I ulhrm that if the future ha«l been apparent to us 
all — if you, /I'lschines, had foretohl it and proclainuHl 
it at the top of your voice inste^ad of presiTving total 
silence, — nevertheless tin? State ought not to have devi- 
ate*! from her course, if she had ri*ganl to her o^\^J lioii- 
our, tho traditions of the j)ast, or the judgment of poster- 
ity. As it is, she is looke<l u|>on as having failed in her 
j)olicy, — the common lot of all mankind when such is 
tho will of heaven ; but if, claiming to he the foremost 
state of Greece, she had deserted her post, she would 
liave incurred tlio reproach of lietrayiiig Greece to Philip. 
If wo had abandoned witlmut a struggle all which 
our forefathers bravo*l every <langer to win, who would 
not have spumed you, /ICschincs 1 God forbid that 1 
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sJiovjKl so sjioak of tin- Stato as of niysolf. I low coiiM 
wo have lookoil in tlu* face the stniijoers who flock 
t<i onr city, if thinj^s hail reacheil their jn'escnt j^ass — 
Philip tile chosen leader and lonl of all — while othei-s 
without our assistance hail home the struj'^le to avert 
this consuimnationl 'We! who have never in times 
past preferiiul in<;lorions safety to peril in the jiath of 
honour. Is tlua'i* a (»ri*i’k or a harharian who does 
not. know that I liehes at the height of hi-r power, and 
Sparta before her — ay, and even the kin^' of Pei-sia 
liiiusi-lf -would havt* heen only j;Iad to eoinjtrouiise 
with us, and that we mij'ht have had what we chose, 
and possessed our own in p4*aee, had we ]>een willing' 
to ohey onlei-s and to sutler another to put himself at 
tlm lu‘a<l of (ii*eoee? Put it was not possible, — it was 
not a thill'' which the Athenians of those ilays could 
do. It was against theii natuiv, tlieir genius, and their 
tniditions ; and no liuinan persuasion could induce them 
to side with a wrong-iloer because he M’lus powerful, and 
to embrace subjection because it was safe. Ko; to the 
last our country has fought aiul jeopardised hei'self for 
honour and glory and iire-omincnce. A noble choice, 
in harmony with yonr national character, as you testify 
^•y your respect for the memories of your ancestor's who 
have so acted. And you are in the right; for who can 
withliold admii'ation from the heroism of tho mi*n who 
shrank not from leaving their city and their fatherland, 
and emharking in theii' war-ships, ruther thnir submit to 
foreign dictation! M hy, Themistoclcs, who counselled 
this step, was idected general ; and the man who coun- 
selled submission was stoned to death — and not he 
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only, for his wift* was hy yoxir wives, Jis he was 

hy yoiL. The Athenians of those tlays went not in 
«j«est of an orator or a general who could help tliein to 
pittsperoiis slavery; hut lliey scorneil life itself, if it 


Wen? not the life of freedom, luich of them rc'garded 
himself Jis the child iK*t only of hi.s father ami of his 
mother, hut <»f his country; and what is llii* «lilh*rence1 
lie who lo(*ks on himself as merely the i-hild of his 
parents, awaits death in the onliiiaiy course of nature ; 
while he who looks on himself us the chU<l also of his 
country, will he rt'.ady t«» lay ilown his life rather than 
see her enslav<*d, ami will hold <leath itself less terrible 
than the insults and indignitii-s which tin; citizens of a 


state in slavery to the foreigner must endure. 

“ iJo I take cre<lit to myself for having inspiml you 
wth sentiments worthy of your ancestors 1 Such pre- 
Kumptioii would expose me U> the just relmkc «»f every 
man who huirs me. AVhat I maintain is, that these 
very sentiineiits are your own ; that the spirit of 
Athens wa.s the same iHiforc! my tiim*, — though I tlo 
claim to Ixavo had a share in the aj)plication of these 
))rinciples to each successive crisis. zl'Ischines, th«;re- 
fore, when he impeaches our whole policy, ami seeks 
to exasj>erate you against me as the author of all your 
alarms and perils, in his anxiety to deprive me of 
pnsient credit, i.s really labouring to rob you <»f your 
everlasting renown. If hy your vole against C'tesiphon 
you c/jiulemn iiiy policy, you will pronounce yourselves 
hi have Is'eji in the wnuig, insteail of having sulfenul 
what hjis befallen you through the cruel injustice of 
fortune. Ihit it cannot lx< ; you have not been in the 
A.c.u.s. vol. IV. ^ 
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wmii", men of Athens, in doiii^f battle for the freedom 
and sjrlvation of all ; I swear it by your forefalhri-s, 
who boro the battle’s brunt at Marathon ; by those 
who stood in arms at l*lat:va ; by those who fought 
the sea-fight at Salamis ; by tlu^ heroes of Artemisixnn, 
anil many more whose resting-|>laeo in our national 
monuments attests tliat, as our eountry burical, so she 
honoured, all aliki' — vietoj-s and van«iuished. She 
was right ; for what brave men could «lo, all diil, 
though a higher power was master of their fate.” 

This, ])eihaps, is the most striking of the many 
striking ]>assages in thi.s great s|n*eoh. Peinosthenoa 
carried his audience with him. His rival did not 
obtain a iiftli of the votes. His position ns an omtor 
and statestnan was destroyed. His tliscomfilur*! had 
been witiu'sseil by the whole Greek world. In Ins 
mortification he left his native city for llliodes, wluue 
he set up a school t)f rhetoric. The stmy was told 
that ho once declaimed to his puj>ils the speech 
which had driven hinj into exile ; and in ix'ply to 
the applause M’ith which it w’as grvetoil, exclaimed, 
“ AVliat if you had heard the beast himself speak- 
er ’ 
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I.AST l>AVf> OP DKMOSTHKNES. 

Dkjiostuenks M'«>n a triuiMj)li, which In- 

siirvivc^d oij'ht yoaiM. lint they were yeaix by no 
ni(>aiis iinchiiidcd. 'J'liej' weix* daikened by an nn- 
fuiinnatc iiK-idi'nt, whii h we jirowcd biirtly to nainite. 

From .330 to .321 ii.o., wo hoar nothing' of the gn-at 
orator. AIIkmih, in fac t, liad no i>olitics for liim to 
diacuss. Ho could have liad notliing to do but to 
adviac private clicmt.o. J>j' thc^ j’CiW .321 Alc^xander 
had returned from that long i-x]>edilion in which he; 
)»ud carried his army tijrough the heart of Asia to tln' 
banks of the Indus, Ho laid left behind him one of 
)iis old Macedonian friends in the government of the 
rich satrapy of liabylonia. Harpaliis (t)iis Wius the 
man’s name) w’as greed}’ and extmv.igant, and wasted 
the resources of liis jirovince in a luxury which he had 
learnt during his residence in the Fast. It was said 
that he loudcxl his table with the most costly delicacies, 
and filled his gardens with exotic ])lants of every 
variety. He had found it convenient to ])le<uso the 
|MM>ple of AlhcmB by sphmdid prc'sents, and particu- 
larly by very lil>cral gifts of wheat for free and general 
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<li.stribntion. For all this ho had received votes of 
thanks and been ina<le an Atluoiian citizen. lie was 
afraid, however, to face .^Vloxainler, who, lie well knew, 
showed no mercy to deliinjnent sati-aps. So he lied 
fi-oni Asia to Kurope with an immense treasure of 5000 
talents (about a million and a (piarter pounds sterliii'^), 
and lainled at Cape Sunium, in Attica. He mioht 
reasiuiably Hatter himself that he would not be an 
unwelcome visitor at Athens, but in this he was ilis- 
appt>inted. Tlu-re was the fear of the wrath of 
Alexander; and the fear, too, that llarjialus might 
possibly intend to assume the position of a tyrant i»r 
ilespot. His oH'ei's, whatever they were, weiv r<*jecteil ; 
but there was a tlebate in the Assembly, and a rumour 
liMU-hed Ah'xainler that Athen.s had receivetl liim ami 
his arinainent. 'I'his was at the time untrue ; but 
when he sent away his ships ami asked leave to be 
admitteil int<i the city with a few pei'sonal attendants, 
the ]>eople, remembering his past favoui'S, no longer 
refused. Having gainetl his jioint, he tried to j>er- 
suade them that tlu'y might defy Alexander with a 
imispeot of success, and that lie was himself able ami 
willing to furnish them with the neeessai’y funds. 
Some <»f the oniUu's sujiported his views. Hut he 
could do nothing with Phocion or with Demosthenes. 
This was fatal to his project. Soon thei-o came 
«*nvoys from Antijiater, Alexander’s deputy in ISIace- 
donia, reipiiring his surremler. Hut this lK»th Pliocion 
ami Demoslhene.s, notwithsUimling the danger of the 
crisis, opposed. So alarnu'd, however, weit! the jieople 
at the thought of Alexander’s probable vengeance, tliat 
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thoy clecicled on aiTcstinj' Harpahis an<l sc-quc-.-strating 
his (nvusuro til! thay cotdcl loam vliat view Aloxandor 
to«»k <)f tho matter; and this much tlicy <lid on tlie 
motion r)f Di.-nu/slhcncs himsrlf. It seems jK)ssihlc, as 
luis heoii suj^'ostoal, tliat Demosthenes projiosetl this 
intjtion with an ^/rnV'ro-yxviAvV, ami may liavo wishe<l 
to detain liarpulus and his treasure, ami to wait the 
course of events. Ilar]>alus contrive«l to escaj>e ; hut 
liis tr<-;Lsurc — that part of it at least whieli Im had 
brought t4> Athens after dismissing ln.s fleet, and whi< h 
amounted, acc<inling to wtatoinonts made h^' Demos- 
tljoiieson his authority, U» uImjjiI 720 talents — remained 
lx.diind. This, of cijurso, ought hi have Ik-oii n-turned — 
and the jK-opli* were, it 8<*ems, pn*pareil to do so ; hut 
wh(.*n till? money w.is count<*d it was fovind that there 
was no more than 350 talents, barely half the original 
sum. How was the defi<iency to Imi explaimsl? 
There wsis a great stir ami <uitery. People sjiid that 
it iimst have been used in biiheiy*, and that the 
iiiissing money must have stuck to the fingers of the 
omtors and public men. There was a genond feeling 
that somebody ought to lx* ]iuuished, but there wius 
not a scnip of evidence against any one, and no means 
<if pnicuring it. 

Deinosthencs pniposed to have the aflair investigated 
by the court of Areojiagus. It was not easy to sec what 
better coiirso couhl have l>een biken. At the same lime, 
the members of that court must have felt that they could 
lianlly hope, under the circumstances, to arrive at a per- 
fectly Kitisfactory result. No doubt they commanded 
the public couiidence, as they were all men of age and 
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cxi>('ric‘iu‘o, aiul w^to from their posititm ahove the 
motives which nccasiimally swayed other covirts. Gn-at 
latitiid.* was allowed them; and practically they often 
decided eases not simply on the evidence hefoi-e then», 
baton heai-say, ami on that jK'rsonal lim>wle<lgc which 
men in their rank woxdd he sure to possess. Tlicy 
t<tok the ntmost ])ains with the present impiiry, ami 
were enj.(aoed on it for six months. '1 hey went so far as 
to sean li the httnses of the jnincipal public men, with 
the exi'eptioii of one who had been lately married — an 
exception perha])S to be attribiiteil to a sense of delicacy. 
At last they published their report, with a list of the 
names of pei*sons whom they considered chai“oeable with 
havino improperly possessetl themselves of the missing 
money. 

In this list apjH'ared tin* name of Ibunosthenes as 
a ilebtiu- to the amount of twenty talents, 'I'he next 
step was to give the accused i»arties the choice of 
taking their trial or t»f paying the .sum with which tin- 
.Vri’opagus had debited them. ()f those brought to 
trial, I)em«)slhenes was the (iist. lie was trieil befou> 
a .jury af 1500 <.f his fellow-citi/ens, was found guilty, 
ami sentemted to pay u line of fifty talents (about 
i:l:i,000). It is very possible that among the jury 
which 4-ondennie«l him thei-e may have been many who 
wishetl to ph-ase Alexander, and many, too, of the 
friemls of nari)alus. It must, however, bo remom- 
Iteii'd that thi* decision of the Areopagus could not 
fail io inlluencc their veiilict. Demosthenes would 
not or et)uhl not pay the fine. He was imprisoned, 
but in a few days was able to escape to Tixezeii, in the 
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territory of Arj^os. It was Imt a few luoiitlis that ho 
remained there. 

liardly hrinj;' ourselves to believe that ho 
was rwdly guilty. Of course we can judge only 
by probabilities ; and it is certain that the court of 
Areopagus must liuve l»ad gr«)iinds for their susj)iciiiii. 
Wo must bciw in mind that they meivly drew up a 
lint of persons whose Ciise in their opinion required 
further jxidicial inquiry, 'llicre is no rt:a.son f<»r as.sum- 
ing that they ifg.ird<--d the guilt of Demosthenes as 
certain. The iiKpury Wiis long and dillicidt ; and the 
decision \iltimately arrive«l at eouhl have l>een haitUy 
meant express confi«lent assurance. If Di'inosthenes 
ptiblicly suited, on Harpalus’s autliority, the amount of 
the tnsisure, it seems stninge that he should have made 
liimself a party to the dUiipiieamnce of a portion of it. 
It may be that tlie sUiUunent he made had nut been 
vcrifieil by liim, and it may have been altogether emuio- 
oue. It is pleasant to find that both Dr Tliirlwall and 
Mr Clrute iiieline to acipiit him of this mean ilishonesty. 

It may be worth while to mention a story told by Plut- 
arch alKjut this painful passage in the life of Demos- 
thenes. Dike nmny of his stories, it is pntl>ahly a pure 
fiction, but it is at least amusing, llarpalus, he tells 
us, won over the orator to his side hy sending him a 
singularly Ix^iiutiful golden cup, his admiiation of which 
ho liad noted. Along with the cuji were twenty talents, 
the sum with which the Arcoiiagus had debited him. 
Shortly after%vanls, when the proiiosuls of llarpalus 
were heing discussed in the Assembly, Demosthenes, 
who lud previously ojqwsed them, appeared with a 
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As-oollon handago rownd liis throat, and jn-otoiidod that 
h*- could not speak, from an athick of .piinsy. Some 
wag remarked that it must ho the silver quinsy. Tlie 
people lauglied, Imt were angrj'. Sucli is the story. 
l»ut, as a fact, Demostlienes did not droj) liis opposition 
to Ilarpalus. It was on liis motion, as we have seen, that 
Harpalus was arrested and his treasure scquestrahal. 

We left the great orator in exile at Tnvzen. He was 
recalled soon after the death of Alexander in 323 d.c. 
An attempt was tlien made once more to rid Greece of 
the Macetlonian ascendancy. It was finally crushe.l 
hy Antipater in the hattle of Cmnnon in 322 n.c. The 
compieror demanded the surrender of the leading anli- 
iMacedonian oratoi-s— I),*nu>slhenes, of course, among 
them. Athens from this moment ceased to exist as a 
free state. A Macedonian garrison was intnalueed ; 
tliere was a wliolesah; disfnuichisement <if tiitizens, 
ami a new political constitution w'as imposed on the 
city. Demosthenes ilid not remain to he a witness <)f 
tills degradation. Ho had heen welcomed hack to his 
native Athens with joyful enthusiasm ; now ho must 


leave her for over. IIo took refuge in tho litth; island 
of Calauria, off the coast of Aigolis. It was liere tliat 
ho clioso to dio ratlior than fall into the hands of the 
“ oxile-huntera,” as tho emissaries of Antipater were 
called. Within tho precincts of an ancient temple of 
IS^optune, rt^ganled of old as an inviolable sanctuary, 
he swalloweil jioison, retaining in his last moments 
suflicicnt pi-cscnco of mind to expire outside tho sacn^d 
enclosure, to which, in Greek belief, death would have 
boon a pollution. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 


DEMOSTHENES AT THE OAR. 

It has spcmwl most convoniuiil not to inU'impt our 
sketch of the political career of Demosthenes with 
any allusi^ins to his juin;ly fownsic engagements. He 
Ijecjiiiie, comparatively early in life — that is to Rjiy, when 
lie WJI.S prolrahly umler thirty yciirs of ago — a very suc- 
ccivsful pleailer in large pnictice. It may he as well now 
give the reader some id«i of the work with which ho 
WJis occupied, an*! of the sjKicclics which in this capa- 
city he was calh^l on to deliver. 

At Athens there was no separate and distinct class 
answering to our Ixir. Ihit lliere were professional 
oruUjrs and rheU)rioian8 in ahundunce, who mafle it 
their business to comjiose speeches for jtlnintifls and 
deiendants. They did not, Iiowcver, as a rule, make 
the specclies themselves ; they merely prepared them 
and put them in the hands of their clients, who com- 
mitted them to memory and then addressed the court. 
Of course it would often happen lliat a man felt him- 
self quite une^^^ual to sucli an onleal, and would get an 
ex|KTienccd speaker to plead for him. Most, however, 
of the forensic speeches of Dcmoslhencs AvliicU have 
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o<>ino (loM-Ti to US, wore WTitli'ii f«»r <lclivpry l*y the 
plaintiir or the defeiuhint in person. Part of tlje 
orator’s art consisteil in ailajitin^? them to the style and 
manner of man his client hai)pened to he. This cir- 
cumstanee often gives jji^pianey to these speeches. 
Tliey abound ui amusing passages illustrative of 
many variidies of Athenian life. AVe have descrip- 
tive touches of the iJecnliar ways of the commercial 
rogu<‘, of the mon(‘y-h-nder, of the framlulent trustee. 
lM)rtune has been kind in preserving for us something 
like thirty orations of l)eim*sthenes, in whieli these and 
kindred figures present themselves to <mr mitice. "NVe 
thus peep into the banking-house ami the factory, ami 
see tin? ..Vtlieiiian citizen hai'gaining with meivhauls and 
shipownei-s, or busy with his farm, or making liis last 
will ami lestameut. 

Atlnais was a city in wlncli lawsuits could not fail 
to ])e phmtiful. It was a centre of tr.ide, ami a lesort 
of f«)reigiu‘i-s from all parts. Then, too, there were the 
mines of Laurium along the coast ; theu; wei-e quarries 
of marble ; and llio ailjacent seas wei*c famous fi>r their 
lislierios. Athenian manufactures, too, were highly 
]uized. From the shores of the lUack Sen and the 
islands of the ..ICgeaii there was a good trade in corn, 
timher, wine, ami w<»ol. Hero Were all the materials 
eoiiunerce, ainl consequently of litigtUion. Many 
an Athenian citizen was hinisiOf in business ; and the 
city seems to have swarmed Nvith hustling, enterprising 
foroignci's wlio found it convenient to make it their 
Imme. The law etnirts had plenty of work to do — so 
much so, indeed, that tho “law’s delay ” appeal's to have 
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bc'Oii .'IS fainiliiii’ to Atheni.'iiis as to fiuivelvcs. Sonic 
Iinopk-/' sjiys Xrnoi»hcn, if lie ixally wnpte tlio treatise 
attributed to liim on tlie Athenian ivi.iiblic, “ctuni-lain 
that a man often waits a twelvi-iuonlh at Athens before 
he can obtain an audience of the Senate or of the 
]>opular assembly. The fact is, they have so much t«> 
<lo there that it is impossible to attend to every nian s 
aiiplicjition ; some, therefore, are compelled to away 
unhwtrd.” Ill-natured jiersons, it seems, hinted that 
anylxMly could obtain a hearing' by means <pf a bribe. 
Xenophon admits that there inaj' be some truth in this , 
but he adds, speaking fnan his own knowledge, “that 
for no aimmiit of gold and -silver which could be oileixd 
would it be possible for the Athenians to tnuisact all 
tin? business that is bitmght before them.” Athens, in 
fact, w:i.s the place U) wliich nearly all causes fi-om the 
islands of the .d'^ean were bniught f<>r trial ; and to 
which, too, it was probably best ainl siifest that they 
should bo brought. Athenian trials were la.nductcd in 
a way which Ui us seems singular, and which at Hml sight 
miglit api>ear very unfavourable to the udministnilion 
of justice. Causes were heal'd, as with us, before juries ; 
but at Athens a jury commonly numl>ered .500, and 
might numlier 1000 or even more. It was, in fact, 
trial before a jKipular usseinbly. There wo-s a pl^^sident, 
but he Wiis not armed with the controlling powers of 


uu Kiiglish judge. Everything was left U, the jury ; 
the law of the case as well as the facts was for them to 
.I«K:ide. To us this may seem the height of alisurdity ; 
but still at Athens it worked iinHlenitely well, and in a 
majority of cases wo may l>elievc tluit it secured at 
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least substantial justice. The Atlioninn juror, it is 
true, bad not received what we call a le^'al education ; 
b\it he was naturally critical and 8luu|)-witt«-d, and ho 
Wius well j>i*actised in the hearing of causes. It is «[uite 
possible that the avci*agc decisions of an Alhenian jury 
may have been as good and siitisfactory as those of an 
English. There was, of course, a tlanger of their being 
swayed too in\ich at times by j)olitic;il considerations. 
l>ut to this we know that an English jtiry is also liable. 
There was another and a worse tlanger. The popula- 
tion of Athens was comparatively small ; and so it 
wouM often happen that plaintifl'and defendant, and the 
case at issue between them, wouhl he well known to the 
juroi-s. The Athenian jdeadcr was continually appeal- 
ing to the pei*sonal knowledge of the jury, and would 
in this manner supplement deliciencies in the cviilence. 
“ lie is a scoundrel ; you all know him to he one,” — 
tins Wivs the sort of language commonly a<ldressod to a 
Jury at Athens. yEschines, in proseiaiting one Timar- 
clms, dwells on the notoriety of the man’s guilt and 
wickedness — “Such,” he says, “is the testimony td the 
whole people of Athens, ami it is not right that they 
slunild ho convicted <if perjury.” This strikes us jis 
a very loose nuithod of procedui'c. Yet wo find it 
i*opc4xtedly in the sj>eeches of Demosthenes. And it is 
what wo must expect where the judicial system is made 
tlioroughly democratic. Wc must not he siu'priscd at 
the savage invective with which the greatest Athenian 
omtors thought it seemly to interlard their speeches. 
Even with us and all our restrictions, advocates contrive 
occasionally to indulge in considerable licence, and did 
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SO formerly to a much ‘cn'ater extent ; and it is, j)erl»aps, 
a rjuestion whether some of the most f)Hensive jMissiijjes 
in Demosthenes and ^Kschines might not Ixj j>araUele<l 
from English pleadings. 

Anotlier evil of the Athenian judicial system was the 
division of responsibility. One tint of 500 or 1000 
jiiroi-s might very well shelter himself under the excuse, 
that if he decided wrongly from carelessness or jtarti- 
ality, the result would iu>t be much afl’ectetl. (^n the 
other hand, tluTO were advantag<*s which will occur to 
tin* minds of those who are acijuainte*! with the history 
of free institutions. Corruption and brilK-ry CiUinot have 
iH'en j»articularly (iasy. Nor, again, couM anything like 
intimidation Iw well practised. 'I'lie fact, too, that rich 
and po»>r wi-re luxuight together to <lischarge an import- 
ant public function, would liave a sixlutary etfect. It 
woidd make them feel that they were inembiU's of one 
commonwealth, and inspire tlicni witli a r«*.sj)ecl for its 
laws. It would call out muny of their Ik'sI sentiments, 
as well as sharpen their inUdlects. llieir decisions 
may have KoiiK.'times been such as we with our miHlern 
ideas c.annot aj)pn)Ve ; but, on the whole, it may Ihj 
a.Hsumetl that they commanded the confidence of the 
|>cople. The Athenian may have had a j>er\’er8e fond- 
IUW8 for listening to the -WTanglings of rival plead- 
ers ; hut he did his l>cst genenillj' to hear both sidt'S 
fairly, ai»d to decide rightly. The jury system, with all 
its accompunimeiits of tmine<l oratory and carefuUy- 
com|>o8ed speeches, was conlem|H>raneous with the 
nuirx’ellous ileveloj>ment of Athenian lit<‘rature in the 
age <.f Pericles. To it wc are eeriaiiily indeblc<l 
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for some of the in«»st sj>lemlicl inominieiihs of liuman 
•'eiiius. 

8iu'li numejxDus juries couhl Iianlly have heen fit to 
deal with eases iiivolvinj' a imiltitmle of intricate de- 
tails j-oniH'cled with money aci'otmts or valuatitins of 
liniperty. Mattel's of this kiinl weiv usually ref»-rix*d, 
as with us, to a court <*f arhitration — piddic arhifra- 
toi-s hciuj; annually app()inted. Of thesi- we lu’ar con- 
tinually in tlu* forensic spet*clu‘s of the .Athenian 
oi-attn-s, and we may take it for oiiintcd that much <»f 
the law Imsiness was »lispt>sed of by them. Iiuleed, 
it was the n'^ular pnietha* to submit ordinary juivate 
disjMites to arbitratoi*s in the first instance ; but, 
as mioht have been expi*cteil in ji democmtio state, 
there was always an apj>eal from their decisions to a 
jury. 

()u tin* whole, it is not unlikely that jtistice was 
fairly well a«lniinistered in tin* iVihenian <-ourts. Such, 
at all events, seems to have been tin* opinitin ttf the 
(iieek Wi)rhl ; ami w’e can hanlly suppose that that 
opinion wa.s witlu)ut foundation. Some of the dinw- 
backs of the sysltun have been already noted, and they 
were no <loubt considenihle. A clever and unscrupidous 
advocate might have had a better chance at Athens than 
1 h> wtmlil have with us. It is, of course, an immense 
advantage that a ti-aineil lawyer should jiresido over a 
court, and sum up the case, and point out to the jury 
the general juinciples by which they should be guided. 
It is probable that the want of this was often felt 
at Athens, and led occasionally to unfortunate results. 
Still, we may be sure that the aven\go Athenian was 
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a man of intolli-ence, ami iH ifcotly (*pen to ivason. 
l^nictice, too, nuule him tokral)ly well aciiuainte.l with 
his country's laws. It is the greatest mistake to c<.n- 
eeive of Athens as “a fierce democrary.” Her citizens 
wei-e for the most part inoilerately-cultivated persons, 
of a tolenint temper, ami willing Ut obey the laws ami 
tlie constitution. A successful Athenian advocate must 


have come u]» to a nither 
his invective was sometimes 


high standuixl ; and if 
coarse and olVensively 


jieisonul, it must have lM?en set oil hy 
amount of wit, and have lx*en accompanied 


a 4-ertain 
with acute 


rejisoning. 

Much of tin* litigation at Athens arose nut 4)f hot- 
tomry cJLse.s — that is, loans of mmiey on the security of 
a ship or of its cargo, llusiness of this kiml was trans- 
acted on a grejit scale ; and as the risk was consiiler- 
able, the interest charged was high— as much some- 
time-s as thirty per cent. There s(«;m hi have been end- 
le.ss trickeries connected with it. One of I)emostheiie.s 
Hpc- 4 'ches, for instance, was on behalf of two joint lenders 
who ha»l advanced some money on the security of a 
wine cargo. Two brothers, merchants of Phaselis in 
Pamphylia, were the borrowers. I*ha3eli8, it apiiears, 
had a very bad commercial reputation ; and there were 
saiil to l>e more actions brought against its traders at 
Athens than against all the other traders pul together. 
In this case Demosthenes* client Btate4l that the hor- 
lowera of his money liad broken their agreement — that 
they had not shipped the Btipulaied (luantity of wine; 
that they had misted a further loan on the same secu- 
rity ; that they had not purchased a sufficient return 
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cargo ; that, on thoir return, they had not (‘nt4*ro<l the 
regular port of Atliens, h\it had put into a little obscure 
harlioiir known as ‘Smugglers’ Creek;’ and that, when 
the repayment of the loan was demanded, they falsely 
ix'presented tluit the vessel luul been wrecked.” Hefore 
the, matter was settled, one of the lK»rrowora died, and 
his property wi-nt to his brother, Lacritris, who, accord- 
ing to the lenders’ stiittunenl, luul verbally engaged to 
see that the loan should he ri‘paid. So Lac ritus was 
s\ieil for the amount, although very possibly lie was 
not legally liable, ami may merely have bei-n a “ refi*ree ” 
for his bn>ther, ami have stall'd, as such, that to the 
best of his belief they were solvent, lie was a man 
of some not(‘, having been a jmpil of Isocrates, and 
being himself a rather celebrated teacher of rhetoric, 
lie was, ill fact, what the Giveks called a “so])hist.” 
i)n this he seems to have presumed ; and he went 
about bragging of his connection with “the great Iso- 
cnitos." Demosthenes makes hi.s client say: “These 
sophists ai'c ‘a bad lot.’ It is no alfair t»f mine if a 
man chooses to ho a sophist, and to pay fees to Isocm- 
tes ; but they must not, because they think themselves 
clever, bo alloweil to swindle other people out of their 
money. Lacritus does not trust to the justice of his 
case ; hut ho thinks that, ns he has learnt oratory, he 
shall ho able to make you think exactly what ho pleases. 
IVrhaps, ns ho is so clever, ho will undertake to prove 
that black is white — that the money was never bor- 
rowed at all— or that it has been paid — or that the 
bond is waste paper — or tliat the hoiTowei-s had a right 
to use our money as they liked.” It is possible, ns has 
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been supposed, that Demosthenes is really hitting at 
Isocrates in his abuse of Lacritus. 

In one of his speeches he argues against the right of 
a man to take a name already borne by one of his 
brothers. The case is a rather singular one. Manti- 
theus, the son of ^lantius, brings an action against liis 
half-brother Ba'otus for having got liiinself registered 
as Mantitheus. Boeotus was the son of Mantias by a 
mistress, herself an Athenian citizen, and st) capabb*, 
acconling to Athenian law, of transmitting citizenship 
to her oflspring. Every citizen’s child was enrolletl or 
it'gistered on the citizen-list at an early age, and tlien 
again subsetjuently on reaching manhood. Bojotus 
received his name on the first of these occasions. Be- 
f<»re the second registration liad hikcn place, hi.s father 
<lie<l. Disliking the name, which sugge.stcd a familiar 
Greek pnjverb, “ like a Bfcotian hog,” he contrived on 
tliis second occasion to get himself enrolled under hi.s 
bn^tlier’s name of Mantitheus. In this manner the 
legal designation of the twr> brothers became the same. 
It should l)e noto<l that at Athens u citizen wob de- 
8cril>cd by hi.s o^vn name, by that of his father, and 
tliat of his parish or townshij) — Attica being divitled 
into so many to>vnships, or dentes, as they were called. 
In a comparatively small community this might not 
be inconvenient. What, however, Burotiis had done, 
could hardly fail to lead to confusion. His lialf- 
brother, in the speech composed for liim by Demos- 
thenes, hints tliat matters would bo all the worse, as 
Bceotus kept rather questionable company. Unpleasant 
mistakes, too, as he points out, would probably arise 
A.C.H.H. vol. iv. L 
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out of unpaid debts and aj^pearances in tlio law courts. 
In fact, the son of the lawful wife would often Ik; 
credited with the scrapes into which the son of the 
mistress was likely to get himself 

“ You tiresome Bo'otus,” says Demosthenes’ client, 
who really seems to have been a niucli-itijurcd man, 

“ I would wish you, if possible, to renounce all 
your bad ways ; but if that is too much tt> liope, 
pray oblige me to this extent : cease to give your- 
self troubh* ; cease to harass me with litigation ; bo 
content that you have gained a fmnehise, a property, 
a father. No one seeks to dispossess you ; nor do 
I. If, ns you pretend to be a brother, you act 
like a brother, people will believe that you are my 
kinsman. But if you plot against me, go to law with 
me, envy mo, slander me, it will be tluuight that you 
have intruded into a stnrnge family, and treat the 
members as if they were alien to you. As to me per- 
sonally, however >vTt)ng my father ma)’ have been m 
refusing to acknowledge you, I certainly am innocent. 
It was not my bu.sincss to know who were his sons ; 
it was for liim to show me whom I was to regard as 
brothers. As long as he foreboro to acknowledge you, 
I held you no kinsman ; ever since ho acknowledged 
you, I have regarded you as he did. You have had 
yo\ir portion of the inheritance after my father’s death ; 
you participate in our religious worship, in our civil 
rights — no one excludes you from these. What would 
you have 1 Whoever hears the name will have to ask 
which of us two are meant ; then, if the person means 
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you, he will reply, ‘ The one whom Mantias was coin- 
I>olle<l to adopt.’ Do you >vish for this 1 ” 

We pass to quite a ditfereiit case. It is a dis- 
pute between two neighbouring Attic fumicrs.* Thi'ir 
lioldings were in a hilly part of Attica, and wiiv 
separated by a public road. It is an action for damages 
which the plaintiff, Calliclcs, alleged that he had sus- 
tained through the obstruction of a water-course, which 
carried off the drainage from the surrounding hills. 
The defendant’s father had built a wall on his land, 
with the view of diverting the water into the road. 
It seems tliat in Attica a proprietor might turn off his 
drainage int(j a public way, to the great detriment, as 
may well be 8upi>osed, of the country roads, which, in 
hilly districts, must at times have Inion almost imi)a.s- 
sable. The effect of the wall in this case was, that 
after heavy rains the plaintiff’s farm was overllow<Ml, 
as well as the road. For this the plaintiff brought his 
action. The defendant, Demosthenes’ client, plwuleil 
in justification that the wall in question had been law- 
fully erected by his father fifteen years ago ; that no 
objection was then raised by the plaintiff’s family j 
tliat the so-called water-course was not really a water- 
course, but was part of his own land, as it was planteil 
with fruit-trees, and contained an old family burial- 
ground. The stream, too, which caused the mischief, 
did not come to the defendant from a neighlxiur’s 
farm ; it flowed down the road both above and below 
him : the flood which it occasioned in wet weather was 

* Speech against Callicles. 
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a natural misfortune, from which others had sullered as 
well as the plaintilf — only, they had never thouglit «•! 
going to law about it. The ilefendant broadly hints 
that the jtlaintitf has an eye to his proj>erty, and is 
trying to oust him from it by a vexatious action. Tho 
matter in dispute was trifling enough, and tho jury 
imist have been inclineil to laugh at the solemnity witli 
which they wore implored to give their best attention 
to all the <letails of the case. “There is no gn*ater 
nuis;mce'’ (so tin* defendant begins his pleading) “ than 
a covetoxis neigldiour, which it has been my lot to 
meet with. Callicles has set his heart on my land, and 
worries me with litigation. First ho got liis cousin t<. 
claim it from me. but I ilefeated that claim. I beseech 
you all to hear mo with attention — not because I am 
any speaker, but that you may learn by the facts how 
groundless the action is,” AfU*r he has explained the 
facts, he asks ]>atlu-4ieally what he is to do with the 
water, if he may not «U-!iin it off either into the juiblic 
road or into j)rivate ground, “ Surely,” he adds, with 
a touch of bucolic hunio\ir, “ tho plaintifT won’t force 
me to drink it up ? ” The tlamago done could not have 
been very ruinous, if we may judge from a single 
specimen. It appears that tho mothers of the two 
litigants used to visit each other, ns country neighbours; 
ami on one <»ceasion, when the defendant’s mother was 
calling at tho plaintiffs house, she found the family 
I)lungod in the deepest distress, and apparently crushed 
by some more than ordinary calamity. It would seem 
that the rustic mind then, as now, was peculiarly 
sensitive to tho most ludicrously trifling loss, and 
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• Icliglited in describing it ^vith the most violent exiig- 
geration. The injured famiei’’s u^fe, on this occasion, 
jKiintcti with tears’to four busliels of barley whicli Ixail 
got wet and were being drie<l, and to a jar of oil, 
wliich had indeed fallen do^\nj, b\it which was not 
<luniage<l. For this they wanted to claim, acconluig to 
the <lefen<lant, 1000 (imchnxs, or about X40, by way of 
compensation. An Attic farmer, it W(»uld seem (like 
his Knglish representative), was not likely to suffer 
from asking too little. There is suniething very 
characteristic in the following remark, which Demos- 
thenes’ client makes about his opponent : ** In going 
to Jaw with me,” lie says, “ I hold tlie ]>laiiitiff to be 
thorougJily w’ickctl and infatuatcal.” 

In ttiiotlicr * somewhat intercsSting case, Demosthenes 
plexuls for an unfortunate man who bad l>een ejected 
from his to\vnshi]), and w'as thereby in danger of ceasing 
to be an Athenian citizen. At Athens, citizensliip was 
the Hubj(*ct of tlie strictest scrutiny; ainl tlie registers of 
tile townships were kept with tlie utmost care. Kvery 
citizen, os has Ikjcu already mded, had t<» be twice 
registered ; and to insure necumey, and to exclutle 
questionable jK'rsons, the lists were fnun time to time 
revised. Kveii with all these jmvautions, coses of 
disputed citizenship not unfrc'imuitly occurrc<l. In 
the case which wo are al>out U» consider, Denmsthenes’ 
client luid been struck off the register of liLs township 
4m the occasion of a revision. The man's father had 
been taken prisoner during the latter part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; and having lived some years “ in for* 

* Speech nguiiist Kubulideft. 
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eigii parts,” he spoke Attic ratlier iiulifferently. How- 
ever, on his return to Athens, he liad resumed his 
citizenship ; and transmitted it, without (|uestion, as 
it is alleged, to his son. He was very poor, and he 
and his wife had to eke out a livelihood by the 
li\iml)lest <»f occupations. His son, it seems, had 
made enemies in his parish, and among them one 
Kubulides, against whom he had given evidence in a 
court of justice. Kubulides, when he became mayor 
of the township, had the registers revised, and con- 
trived to get the man’s name struck olT. He luanageil 
this by a sort <)f trick. The revision of the register 
biok place at Athens, from which the townshi\) was 
about five miles distant. A good deal of time was 
wsisted in making speeches and drawing up resolu- 
tions ; ami tin* cas«> of Demosthenes’ client was taken 
lust of all. It was now dark, and all b\»t alK>ut thirty 
members of the township had gone home — and these, 
it is said, were in the interest of Kubulides. "When 
the poor man’s name was called, Kubulides started to 
his feet, assailed him with a volley of abuse, and 
insisted on a vote of expulsion. It was useless to ask 
for an adjournment ; the business was hurried through, 
ami sixty ballot-balls were found in the box against 
him, though it seems that only thirty townsmen wore 
present. The result was utter ruin to the man. Loss 
of citizenship meant social death, and probably slavery. 
Ho makes through his counsel a piteous appeal to the 
jury, and says that if their verdict is adverse he shall 
commit suicide, that he may at least have the satis- 
faction of being buried by liis relatives in his native 
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coimtry. “ I have been shamefully treated by this 
Eubulides ” — so he begins ; “ and I i>ray you, con.si<ier- 
ing the great import.ance of the present trial, and the 
disgrace and min which attend conviction, to hear me, 
as you have iny opj>onent, in silence.” Further on in 
his speech lie Uuiches on his [xiverty, aiul the huiiihle 
way in which his family maintain themselves. 

“ We confes.s th.at we sell ribbons, and live not in the 
way we could wish. We are so low d(»wii in the worhl 
that our opponent may go out of his way to abuse us. 
It seems to me that our trafficking in the market-place 
Ls the stronge.st proof of the falsity of this man’s 
charges. My mother, he siiys, scild ribbons in the 
market-jilace. Well, if she was an alien, they slmuld 
liave insiiected the market tolls, and shown whether 
she paid the alien’s toll, and to what country she 
belongC4l. If she was a slave, the jicrson w’ho bought 
her, or the jKjrson who sold her, should have been 
called to give evidence. 'I'hen ho has said she was a 
nurse. We do not <leny she was, in those evil tlays* 
when all our )>e<»ple were badly ofT. Hut you will liud 
many women who an* citizens taking chihlreii to nurse. 
Of course, if we had been rich, we shouhl not have 
Wild ribbons, or have been at all in distress. Hut 
what luis that to <lo with my descent 1 Pray do not 
8con» the poor (their j>overty is a sufficient misfortuiu* 
for them), mucli less those who trj' to get an honest 
livelihood. Poverty compels free men to do many 
me^n and servile acts, for which they deserve to bo 

• The lost years of the l*elo|M>i>iJc'sian War. 
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pitied rather than to be ruinc<L They tell me that many 
women, citizens by birth, have l)ecome both nui'ses 
and woolKlressers and vintagers, owing to the misf«)r- 
fciines of o\ir country at that period. I have conficlenco 
in my case, and I come ns an appellant to your tribiuial 
for protection. I know that the courts of law are 
more powerful not only than my fellow-townsmen, 
hut even than the Council of the popular Assembly ; 
and justly so — for your verdicts are in every respect 
most righteous.” 

He concludes his address to the jury with the threat 
of suicide already mentioned. 

One more of these cases must sutlico. It is 
an amusing one — an action, as we should say, for 
ivssaxilt and battery. There were, it seems, occasional 
outbursts of rowrlyisra even at rofiiietl Athens, and the 
police wore not always “ on the spot” to reprc*ss them. 
Some of the “fast” young men about town formed 
themselves into clubs — like the “ Mohock Club” of the 
last century, whoso lawless proceedings are the .subject 
of one of the numbers of the ‘ Spectator.’ * “ An 

cjutrageous ambition (as the ‘ Spectator ’ says) of doing 
all possible hurt to their follow-creatures was the great 
cement of their assemblies, ainl the only qualification 
re<piired in the members.” There was a club at Athens 
which called itself the Triballi, the name of one of the 
wildest and most savage tribes of Thrace. The mem- 
bers of this delightful fraternity used to commit all 
miinn er of horrid and indecent outniges on inoffensive 

• No. 824 
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citizens as they were taking the evening air or retxiin- 
ing homo from parties. One Couon and his sons 
specially distingiiished themselves. Their victim on 
one occasion rctiiined Demosthenes for his counsel. 
They ha<l all been on foreign military service together, 
an<l it was then that the pnictical jokes and annoy* 
ances were begun of which Demosthenes’ client ccun- 
plains. Conon aiul liis set would drink jUI <lay after 
lunch; and so by dinner-time they were only fit for 
tlrunken frolics. “ At first,” the plaintiff says, “ they 
playe/l tricks on his servants ; at last on himself and 
his party. They wouhl preUuid tliat our servants 
aimoye<l them with smoko in cooking, and were saucy; 
then they beat them, and played all sorts of »lirty, 
brutal jok«iS on them. We expressed our disgust; 
and when they insultetl us, we all went in a b^xly to 
the general, who gave them a severe reprimand.” In 
this manner a very sore feeling grew up ; and when 
they all ititumwl to Athens, the assault took place 
which was the ground of the action. 

“When I had got back to Athens,” the plaintiff 
says, “ I was taking a walk one evening ^in the 
market - place with a friend of my o^vn t^e, when 
Ctesias, Conon's son, passed us, very much intoxi- 
cated. Seeing us, he made an exclamation like 
a drunken man muttering somctliing indistinctly 
to himself, and went on his way. There was a 
drinking - party near, at the house of Pomphilua, 
the fuller. Conon and many others wore there. 
Ctesias got them to leave the party and go with him 
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to the market-place. We were near the Leocorium ” 

(a small temple) “ when we encoxuitered them. As we 
came \ip, one of them rushed on my friend and held 
him. Conon and another tripped up my heels, and 
threw mo into the mud, and jumped on me, and 
kicked me with such violence that my lip w’as cut 
through and my eye closed up. In this plight they 
left me, miahle to rise or speak. As I lay I heanl 
them use dreadfid language, some of which I shouhl 
he sorry to repeat to you. One thing you shall hear. 

It proves Conon's malice, and that he was the ring- 
leatler in the affair. He crowed, mimicking fighting- 
ct)ck8 when they have won a battle ; and his companions 
haile him cla]> his elbows agsrinst his sides, like wings. 

I was afterwaixls found by some persons who came 
that way, and caiTied home without my cloak, which 
these men had carried off. ANHien they got to the 
door, my mother ami the maid-servants began crying 
and bewailing. I was carried Avith some difficulty to 
a bath ; they washed me all over, and then showed me 
to the doctor.” 

It seems to have struck Demosthenes that possibly 
some of the jury wotild be inclined to laugh at this 
somewhat ludicrously pathetic picture. 

“ Will you laugh,” he makes liis client say, “ and 
lot Conon off', because he says we are a band of merry 
follows who, in our adventures and amours, strike and 
break the neck of any on© we please 1 I trust 
not. None of you wordd have laughed if you had 
been pre.sent when I was dragged and stripped and 
kicked, and carried the home which I had loft 
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strong and well; and my mother rushed out, ami tin* 
women cried and wailed os if a man had <lied in the 
Ikuiro, so that some of the neighbours sent to ask what 
was the matter.” 

Conon and his associates may well have been a 
terror to peaceable citizens, if we may trust the fol- 
lowing little sketch of their proceedings : — 

“ Many of you know the set. There’s the gn'y- 
lieaded man, who all day long has a solemn frown on 
his brows, and wears a coarse mantle and single-sohul 
shoes. But when they get together, they stick at no 
wickedness or disgracefid c»>nduct. Ihese aiv their 
fine ami spirited sayings ; * Shan’t we btiar witiuiss f-.r 
one another r ‘Doesn’t it become friends and com- 
nidcsl’ ‘What will he bring against you that you’iv 
afraid ofV ‘Some men say they sjiw him bejiteii r 
AWll say, ‘ You never touched him.' ‘ StripjHjd of 
bis coatr We'U say, ‘They l>cgan.’ ‘His lip was 
sewetl upl’ AWll say, ‘Your head wa-s broken.’ 
Keinemlxjr,” solemnly adds the plaintitf, ‘ I pro- 
duce medical evidence ; they do not — for they cun g<‘t 
no evidence against me but what is furnished b\ 

themselves.” 

It is to be hojied that the jurj' <lid not laugh, but 
Were persuaded by Demosthenes to make an example 
of such offendere. Blackguardism could linnlly go 
further than to rob a man of his cloak, in addition U> 
iMMiting and kicking him. The Athenian rowdy, if 
Conon anti Ins set wore fair and average t3rpes of the 
genus, certainly ileserved little mercy. 



CONCLUSION. 

Demosthenes is oiio of those men concerning whom, 
h(»th as a statesman and «an orator, there cannot bo 
much diffeivnce of opinion. As a statesman, lie is 
unanimoxisly eulogised by modern historians of the 
first rank — such as Thirlwall, Grote, and Curtius. Every 
one who sees anything to esteem and admire m old 
Greek life, must esteem and admii-e Demosthenes. His 
p()liti<-al career was a consistent one. He clung to and 
worked for one idea. That id«» was a free and inde- 
peiulent Greece, of which his own Athens had, morally 
and intolleetiially, tho right to be head. It was not, 
as we have seen, the view of Isocrates; nor was it after- 
wanls that of the hisU)rian Polybius, lloth these men 
refused to believe that Greece could any longer be 
what she had been. Both were honest and con- 
scientious thinkers ; but we can never have quite the 
same feeling towards tho man who is inclined to 
<lespair of a great cause as we have towards him who 
will persist in hoping against hope. It was this which 
Demosthenes did through life amid many discourage- 
ments ; and this gives him a moral greatness which we 
believe posterity will always recognise. Such a man 
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would be sure m liis public speeches to ap|>eal to con- 
science, to the moral sense, an<l to a lofty patriotism. 
The appeals may have often fallen dead; but ho could 
not helj) iK'lievinfi that there M’as still a spirit in lii> 
countrymen which, if rightly uivoIccmI, might yet bo 
ix>used, and stir tljoin to the dee<ls of their forefatliei-s. 
This wjis the faitli of Demosthenes. 'i*his it was which 
ma<lo him dislike and distrust even the noble sj)ecula- 
tions and philosophy <*f Plato. I’hese, he felt — as many 
an Knglishman might have felt — w<mUl tend to eany 
Athenians away from the practical spher<* of j>olitic8 
into a shadou'j' realm of ideas. Athens, lie thought, 
ouglit still t<j assert lier greatm^s and dignity, an<l he 
ha<i something in regartl to her of the feeling whic-h 
Viigil has expre.'^SLMl in the well-known line — 

Tu regere impei io pojudos, Itoinune, moiueiUo.” * 

Ae an orator he has, iilmost witliout cpicstioii, been 
unrivalled. Lord Brougham, in his dissertation on tlie 
orab^ry of the ancients, confidently j>ronoimces this 
Opinion, an<l we are not aware that there is or has been 
any dissent from it. His eloquence was the joint ]»ro- 
duct of naturstl genius and elaborate study. Quintilian 
says, on the whole truly, that Cicero owe<l more? to 
study, and Demosthenes to nature. Still, as we have 
seen, Deniostlienes did liis iK'st to iK>rfeet his great 
natural gifts by the most assiduous application. liis 
industry' was prodigious. Ho loft l>ehind liiiii a 
collection of exordia^ or introductions to speeches, 
whicli it seems that Cicero liad by him. He was con- 
tinually revising his words and phrases. All his 

* "Thine, Rninou, bo the chiiiu to rule the world." 
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speeches, as far as wc know, were the result of careful 
preparation. His speaking exhibited great varieties. 
His opponent is often scathed with an eloquence n<>t 
tiidiko that of the late Lord Derby, when his 
words were inspired by a strong moral indignation. 
Some of his speeches remind us of the subtle and 
ingenious reasoning of Mr (lladstone. Such is the 
speech we have noticed, in which he argues for the 
repeal of the law of Leptines. In others, again — the 
Olynthiac orations especiuUy, and that for the Crown 
against .^chines — we have passiiges which rc^call to our 
memories the impassioned fervour of some of the most 
elo([Ucnt speeches of Mr Bright. There is the same 
impressive appeal to the human conscience, and to the 
W4irth and graiuleur of freedom. At the same time, 
he was a most dexterous master of his art. James 
Mill used to point out to his famous son “how, first, 
Demosthenes said everything important to his purpose 
at the exact moment when ho had brought the minds 
of his hearers into the state most fitted to receive it ; 
sectuid, how he insinuaUid, gradually and indirectly, 
ideas which woidd have roused opposition if diit^ctly 
presented.” Generally, he was a thoroughly success- 
fid speaker, winning many a triumph in the Assembly 
and the law court, and finally discomfiting his able 
rival. ./Vnd it must indeed have been an inspiriting 
recollection to him when he looked back to Chteroneia, 
where, thanks to his eloquence, Athenians and Thebans 
fought side by side in the cause of Greece. 
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